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LOCO-FOCOISM ; 

AS   DISPLAYED   IN   THE   BOSTON   MAGAZINE 

liJUNST  SCHOOLS  km  MINISTERS, 

AND    IN    FAVOR   OF 

ROBBING  CHILDREN  of  the  PROPERTY  of  THEIR  PARENTS! 

CHRISTIANS!  PATRIOTS!  FATHERS! 
BEAD  MB  BEFI.ECT  1 


-  There  is  a  Magazine  published  in  Boston,  and  edited  by  ORESTES  A.  BROWN30N.  Thra 
man  is  an  office  holder  under  Mr.  Van  Buren:  he  is  steward  of  ihe  hospital  at  Chelsea.  His  sala- 
ry and  perquisites  amount  to  some  $lb00  or  $200J  a  year.  He  is  a  Loco-Foco:  a  man  of  talents 
and  of  great  credit  and  authority  with  the  Loco-Foco  party.  He  ranks  with  Bancroft,  A.  H.  Eve- 
rett and  others  as  a  writer.  He  U  also  an  orator;  he  is  a  favorite  Loco-Foco  lecturer.  He  has 
lectured  in  Roxbury,  Wrentham,  Worcester,  Hopkinton,  Boston  and  many  other  places.  When 
he  lectures  the  Loco-Focos  get  as  many  people  as  possible  to  go  and  hear  him — for  his  doctrines 
are  mainly  their  doctrines.     He  is,  in  fact,  a  Loco  Foco  oracle  and  leader. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  (hat  Mr.  Brownson  wrote  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
loco-foco  convention  at  Boston  last  fall,  in  which  the  doctrine  that  "  Democracy  is  the  suprema- 
cy of  man  ovisr  his  accidents" — was  laid  down;  a  doctrine  that  seems  to  be  fully  explained  irx 
the  last  quotations  we  have  given  below. 

Mr.  Brownson's  magazine,  entitled  the  "  Boston  Quarterly  Review,"  is  understood  to  be  sup- 
ported mainly  by  the  loco-focos;  and  he  has  recently  shown  and  boasted  much  of  a  letter  "from 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN,  highly  commending  his  work. 

In  truth,  his  magazine  may  be  considered  as  the  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  the  administration 
party;  it  is  held  up  to  the  world  by  the  leading  administration  journals  as  the  wonder  of  the  age, 
and  the  world's  attention  is  called  to  it,  and  the  admiration  of  all  true  loco-focos  is  challenged 
for  it.  In  the  "Morning  Post,"  of  April  10th,  1840,  we  find  the  following  commendatory  no- 
lice:— 

"The  Apri!  number  of  this  excellent  work  contains  papers  from  all  of  which  we  should  like  to  roa'ce  copious 
extracts,  to  enable  our  readers  themselves  to  judge  of  their  great  ability. 
"  We  urgently  recommend  this  Review  to  our  readers" 

And  again,  in  that  paper  of  July  7th,  we  find  a  notice  of  the'very  article  from  which  we  are 
about  to  make  extracts,  in  the  following  terms: — 

"The  July  number  of  the  Boston  Quarterly  Review  contains  an  article  entitled  "The  Laboring  Classes."  a 
production  which  will  not  f.iil  to  com  nand  the  attention  due  to  the  distinguished  writer  of  it.  JNo  author  of  the 
age  applies  himself  more  devote  lly  to  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  working-men,  a  term  synonymous  with 
multitude,  than  Mr.  Brownson.  Tue  whole  ardor  of  his  soul,  and  energy  of  his  gigantic  intellect,  ari  poured  oust 
upon  the  altar  of  humanity.  His  zeal  for  fly;  rights  of  mm  knows  not  the  b  muds  of  conservatism  ;  that  word 
appears  not  to  exist  in  hi^  vocabulary.  Progress,  progress,  U  with  him  the  watchword ;  and  he  seems  to  recog- 
miztt  no  condition  short  of  perfection.  A  full  and  complete  melioration  of  the  state  of  the  laboring  classes— a  rail- 
lenium,  in  which  perfect  justice  and  equaHty  shall  reign." 

The  Pennsylvania!],  the  leading  Tory  journal  in  Philadelphia,  makes  the  following  lomment  in 
closing  a  review  of  this  same  article: — 

"  Mr.  O.  A.  Brownson  is  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  an!  most  accomplished  writers*of  whoni^tii's  country  a  & 
boast:  and  is  besides,  a  philosopher  of  deep  research  both  in  politics  nndjnorals." 

We  deem  it  important  thus  briefly  to  show  the  authority  by  which  Mr.  Brownson  speaks,  be- 
cause we  are  well  aware  that  the  party  leaders  will,  when  they  find  public  indignation  excited  by 
the  exposition  of  their  abominable  doctrines,  endeavor  to  Bucfiananize  by  calling  them  the  opinions 
of  one  individual. 

1 


THE  SUB-TREASURY  IS  TO  BE  THE  ENTERING  WEDGE  FOR 
THE  DOCTRINES  WHICH  FOLLOW. 

Let  the  reader  beaj-  in  mind  that  it  has  lately  been  announced  by  the  loco-foco  parly,  that  the 
Sub-Treasury  is  only  the  entering  wedge  to  other  manoeuvres  and  new  experiments.  In  his  late  lecture 
at  Wrenlham,  Mr.  Brownson  himself  held  this  language  1  What  are  these  new  measures  ?  Let 
the  reader  examine  the  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Magazine, 
above  mentioned — written  by  Brownson  himself,  and  see  what  some  of  these  measures  are.  The 
writer  speaks  of  oUters  which  are  not  yet  disclosed!  But  those  which  are  disclosed  are  enough  to 
raake  a  marTe  blood  run  cold,  particularly  when  we  see  the  possibility  of  their  now  being  tried  in 
this  country.  Here  is  an  office  holder,  a  favorite  partisan  and  leader  of  the  Van  Buren  forces, 
avowing  the  worst  doctrines  of  the  French  Jacobins,  and  WHILE  HE  ACKNOWLEDGES 
THAT  THEY  TEND  TO  THE  MOST  HORRIBLE  BLOOD  SHED,  HE  IS  STILL  URG- 
ING ON  THE  PEOPLE  TO  THE  ISSUE! 

The  following  extract  shows  that  the  Sub-Treasury  is  to  be  regarded  as  but  a  paving  of  the  way 
for  the  doctrines  which  follow:  — 

"In  this  coming  congest  there  is  a  deeper  question  at  issue  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  a  question  which  is  but 
remote'/  touched  in  your  controversies  about  United  States  Bank'  and  Sub-Treasuries,  Chartered  Banking  nnd 
free  Banking,  free  trade  and  c  rporation?,  ALTHOUGH  THESE  CONTROVERSIES  MAY  BE  PAVING 
THE  WAY  FOR  IT  TO  COME  UP."    [Page  366. 

SLAVE  LABOR  PREFERABLE  TO  FREE ! ! 

Mr.  Brownson's  main  endeavor  is  to  stir  up  the  laborers  against  the  employers.  His  bias  in  favor 
of  Van  Burenism  is  easily  seen  in  the  following  passages,  in  which,  while  he  pretends  to  be  in  fa- 
vor of  laborers,  he  gives  a  prsference  to  Slavery  and  Slave-holders  over  free  labor  for  wages,  and 
those  who  pay  them  !     Hear  him:  — 

•*  In  regard  to  labor,  two  systems  obtain  :  one  that  of  slave  labor,  the  other  that  of  free  labor.  OF  THE  TWO 
THE  FIRST  IS  IV  OUft  JUDGMENT,  EXCEPT  SO  FAR  AS  THE  FEELINGS  ARE  CONCERNED, 
I>ECIDEDLY  THE  LEAST  OPPRESSIVE  [1!!]  If  the  slave  has  ne^er  been  a  free  man,  we  think,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  his  sufferings  are  less  than  those  of  the  (ree  laborer  at  wages.  As  to  actual  freedom  one  has  just  about 
as  much  a«  the  other.  The  lilwrer  at  w;tges  has  a'l  the  disadvantages  of  freedom  and  none  of  its  blessings,  while 
the  slave,  if  denied  the  blessings,  is  freed  from  the  disadvantages."    [Page  368. 

"  We  say  frankly  that,  if  there  must  always  be  a  laboring  population  distinct  from  proprietors  and  employers  " 
we  regard  th?  slave  system  as  decidedly  preferable  to  the  system  at  wages! !" — Id. 

"  'Sha  has  worked  in  a  factory,'  is  almost  enough  to  damn  to  infamy  the  most  worthy  and  virtuous  girl."— 
Page  370. 

*•  Wages  is  a  cunning  device  of  the  devil,  for  the  benefit  of  tender  consciences,  who  would  retain  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  slave  system,  without  t hie  expanse,  trouble  and  odium  of  being  slave-holders."— [lb. 

"  We  really  believe  our  Northern  system  of  labor  is  more  oppressive,  and  even  more  mischievous  to  morals 
than  the  Southern."    [  Page  371. 

THE  CHURCH,  MINISTERS  OF  RELIGION  AND  THE  SCHOOL 
MASTER  TO  BE  PUT  DOWN. 

Having  endeavored  to  fill  the  minds  of  labours  With  malice  and  discontent,  Mr.  BROWNSON 
SEEKS  TO  DIRECT  THE  FORCE  OF  THE  BATTERY  THUS  CONSTRUCTED  A- 
GAINST  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  RELIGION,  AGAINST  THE  CHURCH,  SCHOOL- 
MASTERS AND  MINISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  The  latter  he  regards  as,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  the  very  worst  and  wickedest  of  mankind.     Hear  him  on  this  topic: — 

"  For  our  part  we  yield  to  none  in  our  reverence  f< >r  science  and  religion  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  look  not  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  race  trom  PRIESTS  and  PEBAGOGXJFS.  They  have  had  a  fair  trial.  They  cannot  con- 
struct the  temple  of  God.  They  cannot  conceive  Us  pkn,  ;<nd  they  know  not  how  to  build.  The>  daub  with  un- 
tempered  mortar,  and  the  wal  s  they  erect  turn'  le  down  if  so  much  as  a  fox  attempt  to  go  np  thereon.  In  n  word 
they  always  league  with  the  people's  masters,  and  seek  to  reform  wi  hout  disturbing  the  social  arrangements  which 
render  reform  nece-aary.  They  would  clnnge  th-  consequents  without,  changing;  the  antecedent?;  secure  to  men 
the  rewards  or  holinet-p,  while  they  coninue  their  allegiance  to  the  devil.  We  have  no  faith  in,  PRIESTS  and 
PEDAGOGUES.  They  merely  cry  peace,  peace,  and  that  too  when  there  is  no  peace,  and  can  be  none."— 
{Page  374. 

"  For  our  part  we  are  dispone  I  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  inequality  of  conditions  of  which  we  speak,  in  religion, 
and  to  charge  it  to  the  priesthood. "    [Page  3i8. 

"The  germ  of  these  sacerdotal  cr  rporntions  is  found  in  the  savnge  state,  and  exists  there  in  that  formidab'e  per- 
sonage called  a  jtng'eur.  j»igg!er,  or  conjurer.  But  as  the  tribe  of  people  advances,  the  juggler  becomes  a  priest 
.and  the  member  o'  a  corporation.  The.-e  sacerdotal  corporations  .ire  variously  organized,  for  the  purpose,  as  that 
arch  rebel,  Tho nias  Paine.  says,  '  of  monopolizing  power  and  profit.'  The  effo.t  is  unceasing  to  elevate  them  as 
fir  above  the  people  as  possible,  to  enable  them  to  ex<  rt  Hie  greatest  possible  control  over  the  people,  and  to  derive 
the  greatest  possible  profit  from  the  people."     (Page  3-0. 

"But,  having  traced  the  inrqunli'y  we  complain  of  to  its  origin,  we  proceed  to  ask  again  what  is  the  remedy  ? — 
The  remedy  is  first  to  be  sought  in  the  destruction  of  the  PRIEST."    [Page  884. 

"The  Priest  is  universally  a  Tyrant,  universally  the  enslaver  of  his  brethren,  and  therefore  it  is  Christianity 
condemns  himt!"    [Pnge385.  5 

•»  It  may  be  supposed  that  we,  protest?  nts,  have  no  priests  ;  hut  for  ourselvos  we  know  no  fundamental  differ- 
ence be twwn  a  catholic  p'iest  and  n  proteetant  clergyman,  as  we  know  no  difference  of  any  magnitude  in  relation. 
to  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based,  between  a  proteetant  church  and  a  catholic  church."— [lb. 


M  There  must  be  no  clage  of  men  set  apart  and  authorized,  either  by  law  or  fashion,  to  speak  to  u*  hi  the  name  nf 
Ood,  or  to  l>e  interpreters  of  the  word  of  God.    THE  WORD  OF  GOD   NEVER    DROPS    FROM   TURK 
PRIEST'S  LIPS."    [Page  386. 

The  Church  too — not  the  Catholic  alone— the  visible  Church  in  all  its  forms,  and  of  aii  creed  » 
must  be  hurled  down.     Mr.  Brownson  says: — 

'*  But  one  mi  ht  as  wel!  undertake  to  dip  the  ocean  dry  with  a  cUva  shell,  as  to  undertake  to  cure  (the  evils  wit" 
the  social  state  by  converting  men  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Church."    [Page  863. 

"We  object  not  to  religious  instruction  ;  we  object  not.  to  the  gathering  together  of  the  People  one  day  in  seven 
to  sing  a»d  prav,  and  to  listen  to  a  discourse  from  a  religious  teacher  ;  but  we  object  to  ei'ery  thing  like  asa  out- 
ward, visible  Church ;  to  every  thing  that  in  the  remotest  degree  partakes  of  the  Priest ! !"    [Page  383. 

THE  WHOLE  BANKING  SYSTEM  MUST  BE  DESTROYED'; 

Hear  what  the  office  holder  says  respecting  the  banks:  — 

"  But  what  shall  "government  do  3    Its  fir3t  doing  must  be  an  un-doing."    [P;ige  391. 

''But  again  what  legislation  do  we  want  so  far  as  thia  c  untry  is  concerned?  We  want  first  the  iagisliatiocs 
which  shall  free  the  government,  whether  state  or  federal,  from  the  control  of  the  banks."     [Page  3«J2. 

41  Uncompromising  hostility  to  the  whole  bankin?  system  should  therefore  be  the  mr»tto  of  every  working  mtum.,, 
and  of  every  friend  of  hunnnity.  The  system  must  bs  destroyed.  On  this  po'nt  th-  re  mu4  be  no  misgiving,  aao. 
subterfuge,  no  p  tlliation.  *  *  *  Every  friend  of  the  system  must  be  marked  as  an  enemy  to  bis  race,  to 
his  country  an^l  especially  to  the  laborer.  No  matter  w;>o  he  is,  in  what  party  he,  is  found,  or  what  name  be  besss* 
he  is  in  our  judgment  no  true  democrat,  as  he  can  be  no  true  christian  "    [P.ige  3t)3. 

ROBBING  CHILDREN  OF  THE  PROPERTY  of  THEIR  FATHERS. 

The  next  and  last  step  is  to  take  away  a  mans  property,  at  his.  death,  from  his  wife  and  chtfdrm. 
and  give  it  to  the  public ! 

On  the  same  page  Mr.  Brownson  says: — 

"Following  the  destruction  of  banks  must  come  that  of  monopolies,  of  all  privilege      There  are  many  of" 
these.    We  cannot  specify  them  all ;  we  therefore  select  oiily  one,  the  greatest  of  >h.tm  all,  the  privilege  whki; 
some  have  of  hein?  born  rich,  white  others  are  born  roor.    I .  will  be  seen  at  o  ice  that  we  allude  to  .he  Fafreditarjy. 
descent  of  property,— AN  ANOMALY   IN  OUR  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  WHICH  MUST  BE  KSAUMTEiik 
OK  THE  SYSTEM  ITSELF  WILL  BE  DESTROYED.*' 

"A  man  ehil'  have  a'l  he  honestly  acquires  so  long  as  he  himself  belongs  ro  the  world  in  which  he  acquires  ft  — 
BUT  HIS  POWER  OVER  HIS  PROPERTY  MUST  CEASES  WITH  HIS  LIFE,  AND  HIS  PROPERTY 
MUST  THEN  BECOME  THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  STATE  [!!!]  to  be  disponed  of  by  some  equitable  lawc- 
for  the  use  of  the  generation  which  takes  its  place."    [Page  333  &  3i>4. 

"  It  is  a  great  measure  and  a  startling  one.  The  rich,  the  business  community  will  never  voluntarily  consent  «sr* 
it,  and  we  think  we  know  too  much  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  it  wili  ever  be  effected  peaceably.  Hi  will  fee 
effected  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  physical  force."    [Page  391. 

"  It  will  come,  if  it  ever  comes  at  all,  only  at  the  conclusion  of  war,  the  like  of  which  the  world  as  yet  has  never 
witnessed,  an  I  from  which,  however  inevitable  it,  may  seem  to  the  eye  of  philosophy,  the  heart  of  Jmnaaoity  »- 
coils  with  liurrpr!!    [Page  3!i5. 

Mr.  Brownson  is  a  devoted  supporter  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  In  it  he  sees  the  harbinger  of  a  Mew 
Era,  in  which  old  and  cherished  principles  are  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  new  and  fantastic  notions 
of  the  Fanny  Wright  school  are  to  become  the  maxims  of  our  social  policy.  His  theories  accord, 
in  the  main,  with  those  which  have  been  for  years  promulgated  by  Robert  Dale  Owen  and  Frances. 
Wright  Darusmont,  and  sustained  by  the  Mings,  IJerttelis,  Jacques,  Slamms  and  other  primitive 
loco-Jocos  in  New-York.  His  doctrines  spring,  legitimately,  from  the  principles  inculcated  in  the 
Sunday  lectures  at  the  Temple  of  Science  and  at  Tammany  Hall,  and  advocated  by  the  New  Era, 
Sincerely  entertaining  them,  he  has  had  the  boldnesss  to  avow  the  results  to  which  they  leasl, 
while  others  shrink  from  the  declaration  of  consequences,  the  premature  disclosure  of  which  they 
well  know  will  startle  the  whole  community. 

Their  antipaihy  to  free  labor  arises  from  two  sources.  First,  from  the  unhallowed  union  o! 
tljeir  leaders  with  the  Nullifiers  of  the  South.  So  long  as  labor  is  rewarded  by  adequate  wages,  the 
North  must  maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  South  in  navigation,  commerce,  manufactures  and  all 
tfce  departments  of  human  industry:  and  while  it  maintains  this  supremacy  it  must  possess  its 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Union.  Another  cause  of  their  hostility  to  high  reward  for  labor- 
is  their  desire  to  render  the  industrial  classes  more  dependent  on  government,  on  the  profits  of  jobs, 
and  the  fees  and  salaries  of  office,  that  thus  they  may  become  the  more  willing  instruments  of" 
party,  and  more  readily  support  an  existing  administration.  The  man  who  is  sure  of  a  living  by  hk 
own  honest  exertions  has  no  motive  for  wearing  the  collar.  His  %ery  condition  renders  hirn  the 
foe  of  tyrannical,  experimenting  rulers,  who  build  all  their  hopes  of  success  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
credit,  commerce  and  business  of  the  country. 

Here,  at  the  North,  all  are  laborers.  The  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic, 
the  farmer,  toil  for  the  wages  of  labor,  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  sense  as  he  who  works 
by  the  month  To  all  of  them,  the  hope  of  accumulating  a  surplus,  as  a  resource  lor  their  declin- 
ing years,  or  for  the  support  and  education  of  the  orphans  whom  they  may  leave  behind  them,  is 
the  greatest  incentive  to  their  efforts.  But  of  this  hope — this  just  reward  of  honest  industry,, 
Brownson  and  his  associates  would  deprive  us.  In  place  of  it  they  offer  a  hard  money  cu-rresjejr, 
which  shall  reduce  the  price  of  labor  to  seven  cents  per  day,  bring  down  wheat  to  t'urty  seveaa 
cent*  per  bushel,  and  depreciate  the  value  of  land  in  the  same  proportion;  and  having  thus  restrict- 
ed the  laboreis  to  a  bare  subsistence,  if  by  chance  they  should  lay  up  a  small  pittance,  by  th® 
sweat  of  their  brows,  this  is  not  to  be  left  for  their  widows  and  children,  but  is  to  be  seized  by  mm 


government,  for  use*  not  yet  developed  I  More  effectually  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  property 
by  honest  industry,  all  banks  are  to  be  broken  up  and  destroyed—the  whole  credit  system  is  to  be 
repudiated — men  are  to  trade  with  each  other  by  the  direct  exchange  of  commodities — and  we  are 
to  return  to  the  Iron  Age,  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  poverty,  individually  and  nationally  1  To 
finish  the  picture,  our  school  masters  are  to  be  turned  adrift — our  children  are  to  be  uneducated, 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  poverty  and  submission — our  clergymen  are  to  be  driven  from  their 
pulpits — and  we  are  no  longer  to  receive  the  counsels  or  the  consolations  of  our  ministers  of  reli- 
gion ! 

Such  is  the  state  of  society  to  which  loco-focoisra  would  bring  the  sons  of  Revolutionary  Ameri- 
ca, as  described  and  advocated  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  sincere,  although  ©ne  of  the  most  in- 
fatuated, of  its  champions;  and  such  are  the  legitimate  fruits  and  objects  of  that  daring  SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION,  in  which  the  Sub-Treasury  ts  the  first  step. 

Americans  !  Are  you  ready  for  the  change  ?  If  you  are,  sustain  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  mea- 
sures, and  it  will  certainly  come  upon  you.  He  has  already  told  you  that  for  fifty  years  we  have 
been  groping  in  darkness  and  error:  that  the  system  which  Washington  established,  which  Jsf- 
ferson  and  Madison  followed  and  sustained,  and  under  which  the  country  rose  to  a  pitch  of  un- 
exampled prosperity — was  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  deviSed — 
aye,  he  dares  to  say  devised — contrived  for  the  very  purpose  of  subverting  our  liberties:  and  he  oio- 
ciestly  claims  for  himself  the  merit  of  having  returned  to  the  true  principles  of  the  revolution, 
which  he  says  were  so  little  underbtood,  and  so  lightly  valued  by  those  who,  in  a  seven  years  con- 
test, succeeded  in  establishing  them*! 

The  ball  of  revolution  being  thus  set  in  motion,  his  confederates  and  followers  will  insist  on  rolling 
it  forward,  until  every  thing  that  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  settled  in  our  government,  oa* 
valuable  in  our  institutions  and  social  relations,  shall  be  swept  away,  and  the  dreams  of  theorists, 
the  fantasies  of  experimenters,  and  the  bold  humbugs  of  anarchists,  substituted  in  their  places,, 
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OF 

Illtll.  CLAY,  FROFFIT  ill  WIS, 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY,  OF  KENTUCKY, 

Delivered  June  27,  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  a  Public  Dinner,  given  in  compliment  to  him,  at  Taj- 
lorsville,  in  his  native  county  of  Hanover,  in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  sentiment  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Clay  was  received  with  long-continued  applause.  Thai 
gentleman  rose,  and  addressed  the  company  substantially  as  follows:: 

I  think,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  that,  availing  myself  of  the  privilege  of  my  long  service  in 
the  public  councils,  just  adverted  to,  the  resolution  which  I  have  adopted  is  not  unreasonable,  of 
leaving  to  younger  men,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  duty  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasure 
of  addressing  the  People  in  their  primary  assemblies.  After  the  event  which  occurred  last  winter 
at  the  Capital  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believe  it  due  to  myself,  to  the  Whig  cause,  and  to  the  Country  ■> 
to  announce  to  the  Public,  with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity,  and  without  any  reserve,  my  $xed  de- 
termination heartily  to  support  the  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison  there  made.  To  put 
down  all  misrepresentations,  I  have,  on  suitable  occasions,  repeated  this  annunciation;  and  now 
declare  my  solemn  conviction  that  the  purity  and  security  of  our  free  institutions  and  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  imperatively  demand  the  election  of  that  citizen  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  United  States. 

But  this  occasion  forms  an  exception  from  the  rule  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself.  I  have 
come  here  to  the  County  of  my  nativity  in  the  spirit  of  a  pilgrim,  to  meet,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,, 
the  companions  and  the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  my  youth.  Wherever  we  roam — m 
whatever  climate  or  land  we  are  cast  by  the  accidents  of  human  life,  beyond  the  mountains  or 
beyond  the  ocean,  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  Capitol,  or  in  the  retreats  and  shades  of  private 
life — our  hearts  turn  with  an  irresistible  instinct  to  the  cherished  spot  which  ushered  us  into  ex- 
istence, And  we  dwell  with  delightful  associations  on  the  recollection  of  the  streams  in  which, 
during  our  boyish  days,  we  bathed,  the  fountains  at^which  we  drank,  the  piney  fields,  the  hills  and 
the  valleys  where  we  sported,  and  the  friends  who  shared  these  enjoyments  with  us.  Alas!  too 
many  of  these  friends  of  mine  have  gone  whither  we  must  all  shortly  go,  and  the  presence  here  of 
the  small  remnant  left  behind  attests  both  our  loss  and  our  early  attachment.  I  would  greatly 
prefer,  my  friends,  to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords  in  friendly  and  familiar  conversation 
on  the  virtues  of  our  departed  companions,  and  on  the  scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger  days; 
but  the  expectation  which  prevails,  the  awful  state  of  our  beloved  country,  and  the  opportunities 
which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its  public  councils,  impose  on  me  the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics  lees 
congenial  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher  public  interest  I  assure  you,  fellow- 
citizens,  however,  that  I  present  myself  before  you  for  no  purpose  of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflam- 
ing passions,  but  to  speak  to  you  in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to  testify  to  the  things  which  I 
know  and  the  convictions  which  I  entertain,  as  an  ancient  friend,  who  has  lived  long,  and  whose 
career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Throughout  an  arduous  life,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  truth 
and  the  good  of  our  country  the  guide  of  my  public  conduct;  but  in  Hanover  County,  for  which  I 
cherish  sentiments  of  respect,  gratitude  and  veneration,  above  all  other  plaees,  would  I  avoid  say- 
ing any  thing  that  1  did  not  sincerely  and  truly  believe. 

Why  is  the  plough  deserted  ?  Why  are  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  laid  aside,  and  all  seen  rush- 
ing to  gatherings  of  the  People  ?  What  occasions  those  vast  and  unusual  assemblages  which  we 
behold  in  every  State,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood  ?  Why  those  conventions  of  the  People, 
at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  Union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  sufferings 
of  the  community,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  deliverance  1  Why  this  rabid  appetite  for 
public  discussions?  What  is  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  which  we  observe,  of  a  great  na- 
tion agitated  upon  its  whole  surface,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  like  the  ocean  when  convulsed  by 
some  terrible  storm  ?     There  must  be  a  cause,  and  no  ordinary  cause. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document  that  ever  issued  from  the  pen  of  man, 
that  "all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  stiffefa- 
ble,  than  to  light  themselves  by  abolishing  trie  forms  to  which  ihey  are  accustomed."  The  recent 
history  of  our  People  furnishes  confirmation  of  that  truth.  They  are  active,  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent, but  are  not  prone  to  make  groundless  complaints  against  public  servants,  li  we  now 
every  where  behold  them  in  motion,  it  is  because  they  fed  that  the  grievances  under,  which  they 
are  writhing  can  be  no  longer  tolerated.     They  fee!  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change— that  no 
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ihenge  can  render  their  condition  worse,  and  that  any  change  must  better  it.  This  is  the  judg- 
r:»er»t  to  which  they  have  come — this  the  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear.  Thev 
know  that,  »n  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  they  have  reason  to  be  thankful  and  gratefuf; 
And  if  they  had  not,  they  would  be  borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  pervading 
conviction  and  persuasion  that,  in  the  administration  ol  Government,  there  has  been  something 
wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  vessel  of  State  has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless  and 
Ataskilfu]  pilots,  who  have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted  state  of  the  country  may  be  traced 
to  the  single  cause  of  the  action,  the  encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  have  not  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dwell  upon  all  the  instances  of  these 
S.K  they  have  occurred  in  succession,  during  the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  been  again  and  again 
exposed  on  other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  enormity  of  the  pretensions,  principles  and  practices  of  that  Department  a9  they  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  disclosed,  In  these  late  years,  and  to  show  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
-m  ide  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remarkable  language  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  (Patrick  Henry,) 
th&t  the  Federal  Executive  had  an  awful  squinting  toward  monarchy.  Here,  in  the  County  of  his 
birth,  surrounded  by  sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with  him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms  in  de- 
fence of  American  liberty  against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  appropriate  place  to  expose  the  impend- 
ing danger  of  creating  a  domestic  monarch.  And  may  I  not,  without  presumption,  indulge  the 
hope  that  the  warning  voice  of  another,  although  far  humbler  son  of  Hanover,  may  not  pass  un- 
heeded J 

The  late  President  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new  and  alarming  pretensions  for  the 
Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  the  effect  of  which,  it' established  and  recognized  by  the 
People,  must  inevitably  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.  The  first  of  thes3,  and  it  was  a  favorite  prin- 
ciple with  him,  was,  th3t  the  Executive  Department  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  By  this  prin- 
ciple of  unity,  he  meant  and  intended  that  all  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Government  should  be 
hound  to  obey  the  commands  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  Siates,  and 
hat  they  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and  he  be  responsible  lor  them.  Prior  to  his  administration, 
t  had  been  considered  that  they  were  bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws,  sub- 
let only  to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  President,  and  responsible,  by  impeachment,  to  the 
nibunals  of  justice  for  injuries  inflicted  on  private  citizens. 

But  the  annunciation  ot  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  President  Jackson;  it  was  essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its  ob- 
:ect,  should  be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to  effect  by  the  extension  of 
another  principle,  that  of  dismission  from  office,  beyond  all  precedent,  and  in  cases  and  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  furnished  just  grounds  for  his  impeachment,  according  to  the  solemn 
opinion  of  Mr.  Madison  and  other  members  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  present  Constitution. 

Now,  if  the  whole  official  corps,  subordinate  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  made  to 
know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold  their  respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience 
t.o  hie  wi!3,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  and  not  to  the  Constitution  and  laws, 
■£s  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct.  The  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments 
of  office,  perhaps  the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would  make  this  result  abso- 
lutely- certain. 

Tne  developement  of  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismission  would  have  fallen  short  of 
the  Aims  in  view,  without  the  exercise  of  it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  President 
was  to  be  wholiy  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled  to  expose  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon 
(vhich  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from  oliice,  the  apprehension  of  public  censure  would  temper  the 
•mrbkrary  nature  of  the  power,  and  throw  some  protection  around  the  subordinate  officer.  Hence 
the  new  and  monstrous  pretension  has  been  advanced,  that  although  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 
is  meceseary  by  the  Constitution  to  theconfirmarion  of  an  appointment,  the  President  may  subse- 
quently dismiss  the  person  appointed,  not  only  without  communicating  the  grounds  on  which  he 
has  acted  to  the  Senate,  but  without  any  such  communication  to  the  People  themselves,  for  whose 
benefit  all  officers  are  created  !  And  so  bold  and  daring  has  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Govern 
meal  become,  that  one  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  himself  a  subordinate  officer,  has  contemptuously 
refsised  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  dismiss  from  office,  persons  acting  as  deputy  postmasters  in  his  Department  ? 

An  to  the  gratuitous  assumption  by  President  Jackson,  of  responsibility  for  all  the  subordinate 
Kxeculive  officers,  it  is  the  merest  mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  vviil  escape  punish-  . 
-TMient  by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he  by  alleging  the  hardship  of  being  punished  not  for  his  own 
vets,  but  for  theirs.  We  have  a  practical  exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  200,000 
:*»iiUia.  The  Secretary  of  War  comes  out  to  screen  the  President,  by  testifying  that  he  never  saw 
what  he  strongly  recommended  ;  and  the  President  reciprocates  that  favor  by  retaining  the  Se- 
'  vretary  in  place,  notwth  standing  he  has  proposed  a  plan  for  organizing  the  militia,  which  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  unconstitutional.  It'  the  President  ia,not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  Cabinet 
Vlmi-ster,  in  daily  intercourse  with  him,  how  is  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a  receiver  in  Wisconsin 
^ricwa''  To  concentrate  all  responsibility  in  the  President,  is  to  annihilate  all  responsibility. 
For  who  ever  expects  to  see  the  day  arrive  when  a  President  of  the  United  States  will  be  impeach- 
ed ;  or,  if  impeached  when  he  cannot  command  more  than  one  third  of  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
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But  to  construct  the  scheme  of  practical  despotism,  whilst  all  the  forms  of  free  government  re- 
mained, it  was  necessary  to  take  one  further  step.  By  the  Constitution,  the  President  is  enjoined 
to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was  merely  intended  to  impose  on  him 
the  duty  of  a  general  superintendence  ;  to  see  that  offices  were  filled,  officers  at  their  respective 
posts  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions,  and  all  obstructions  to  the  enforcement  of  th a 
laws  removed,  and,  when  necessary  for  that  purpose,  to  call  out  the  militia.  No  one  ever  im 
agined,  prior  to  the  administration  of  President  Jackson,  that  a  President  of  the  United  State* 
was  to  occupy  himself  with  supervising  and  attending  to  the  execution  of  all  the  minute  details  of 
every  one  of  the  hosts  of  offices  in  the  United  Slates. 

Under  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late  President  put  forth  that  most  extra- 
ordinary pretension,  that  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  executed  ae 
he  understood  them  ;  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to  be  sustained  by  an  argument  equally  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  President,  being  a  sworn  officer,  must  carry  them  into  effect  according  to  Aw 
sense  of  their  meaning.  The  Constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  executed  not  according  to  their  im- 
port as  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  as  interpreted  by  cotemporaneous  expositions,  as  ex- 
pounded by  concurrent  judicial  decisions,  as  fixed  by  an  uninterrupted  course  of  Congressional  le- 
gislation, but  in  that  sense  in  which  a  President  of  the  United  States  happened  to  understand 
them  ! 

To  complete  this  Executive  usurpation,  one  further  object  remained.  By  the  Constitution  the 
command  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is  conferred  on  the  President.  If  he  could  unite  the  purse  to  the 
sword,  nothing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable  thirst  for  power.  In  1833  the  President  seiz 
ed  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  continued  under  his  con- 
trol. The  seizure  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  understood  to  be 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  by  the  dismissal  of  another,  who  refused  to  violate  the  law  of  the 
land  upon  the  orders  of  the  President. 

It  is,  indeed,  said  that  not  a  dollar  in  the  Treasury  can  be  touched  without  a  previous  appropria- 
tion by  law,  nor  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  without  the  concurrence  and  signature  of  the  Secreta- 
ry, the  Treasurer,  the  Register  and  the  Comptroller.  But  are  not  all  these  pretended  securities, 
idle  and  unavailing  forms  1  We  have  seen  that,  by  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of 
dismission,  all  these  officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
President.  VVhat  resistance  would  any  of  them  make,  with  the  penalty  of  dismission  suspended 
over  their  heads,  to  any  orders  of  the  President  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  the  United  State?, 
whether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  or  not  ?  Do  not  mock  us  with  the  vain  assurance  of  the 
honor  and  probity  of  a  President,  nor  remind  us  of  the  confidence  we  ought  to  repose  in  his  im- 
agined virtues.  The  pervading  principle  of  our  system  of  government— of  all  free  government- 
is  not  merely  the  possibility,  but  the  absolute  certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery,  with  even  the 
highest  functionary  of  the  State  ;  and  hence  all  the  restrictions,  securities  and  guaranties  which 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  or  the  sad  experience  of  history  had  inculcated,  have  been  devised 
and  thrown  around  the  Chief  Magistrate. 

Here,  friends  and  fellow-cilizens,  let  us  pause  and  contemplate  the  stupendous  structure  of  Ex- 
ecutive machinery  and  despotism  which  has  been  reared  in  our  young  Republic.  The  Executive 
branch  of  the  Goverement  is  a  unit :  throughout  all  its  arteries  and  veins  there  is  to  be  but  one 
heart,  one  head,  one  will.  The  number  of  the  subordinate  Executive  officers  and  dependents  in 
the  United  States  has  been  estimated,  in  an  official  report  founded  on  public  documents,  made  by 
a  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Whatever  it  may  be 
all  of  them,  wherever  they  are  situated,  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  President ; 
and  absolute  obedience  to  his  will  is  secured  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  dismissing  them  at  his 
pleasure  from  their  respective  places.  To  make  this  terrible  power  of  dismission  moe  certain 
and  efficacious,  its  exercise  is  covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without  exposure,  without  the 
smallest  responsibility.  The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  executed  in  Ife;- 
aense  in  which  the  President  understands  them,  although  that  sense  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
understanding  of  every  other  man  in  the  United  States.  It  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  the  principle  deduced  by  the  President  from  the  constitutional  injunction  as  to  the  execution 
of  the  laws,  that,  if  an  act  of  Congress  be  passed,  in  his  o/rinion,  contrary  to  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws,  or  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the  courts,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
or  the  laws,  that  act  or  that  decision  the  President  is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he  could  not  cause 
it  to  be  enforced  without  a  violation,  as  is  pretended,  of  his  official  oath.  Candor  requires  the  ad- 
mission that  the  principle  has  not  yet  been  pushed  into  practice  in  these  cases,  but  it  manifestly 
comprehends  them  ;  and  who  doubts  that,  if  the  spirit  of  usurpation  is  not  arrested  and  rebuked, 
they  will  be  finally  reached  ?  The  march  of  power  is  ever  onward.  As  times  and  seasons  ad- 
monieh,  it  openly  and  boldly,  in  broad  day,  makos  its  progress  ;  or,  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the 
enormity  of  its  pretensions,  it  silently  and  secretly,  in  the  daik  of  the  night,  steals  its  devious 
way.  It  now  storms  and  mounts  the  ramparts  ot  the  fortress  of  Liberty  ;  it  now  saps  and  un- 
dermines its  foundations.  Finally,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  and  having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  Treasury  of  the  United  State*, 
he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse  and  sword,  so  long,  to  much,  so  earnestly  depre 
cated  by  all  true  lovers  of  civil  liberty ;  and  our  present  Chief  Magistrate  stands  solemnly  and 
voluntarily  pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  and  carry  oot  lb* 
measures  of  hit  illustrious  predecessor  ! 
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The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one  control,  one  will  in  the  State.  All 
i«  concentrated  in  the  President.  He  directs,  orders,  commands  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
State.  Through  the  official  agencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and  absolutely  subjected  to 
his  will,  he  executes,  according  to  his  pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  him  ;  and  one  soul  will  predominate  in  and  animate  the 
whole  of  this  vast  community.  If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving 
or  defining  it.  Names  are  nothing.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  arbitrary  government  does 
not  depend  upon  the  title  or  denomination  bestowed  on  the  Chief  of  the  State,  but  upon  the 
quantum  of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Autocrat,  Sultan,  Emperor,  Dictator,  King, 
Doge,  President  are  all  mere  names,  in  which  the  power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to 
be  found,  but  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Constitution,  or  the  established  usages  and  practices  of  the 
several  States  which  they  govern  and  control.  If  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  President 
of  all  the  Russia?,  the  actual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority  under  his  new  denomina- 
tion would  continue  undiminished  ;  and  if  the  President  were  to  receive  the  title  of  Autocrat  of 
the  United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  would  not  be  increased  without  an  alteration  of  the 
Constitution. 

General  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a  wide  row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the 
whole  harvest;  he  left  some  gleanings  to  his  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep 
clean  the  field  of  power.  The  duly  of  inculcating  on  the  official  corps  the  active  exertion  of  their 
personal  and  official  influence  was  left  by  him  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  all  popular  elec- 
tions. It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  official  corps  was  bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  will  of  the  Pre- 
sident; it  was  not  sufficient  that  this  obedience  was  coerced  by  the  tremendous  power  of  dismis- 
sion. It  soon  became  apparent  that  this  corps  might  be  beneficially  employed  to  promote,  in  other 
matters  than  the  business  of  their  offices,  the  views  and  interests  of  the  President  and  his  party. 
They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any  standing  army  ol  equal  numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be 
separated  and  stand  out  from  the  People — would  be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and,  being 
always  in  corps  or  in  detachments,  could  exert  no  influence  on  popular  ejections;  but  the  official 
corps  is  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  mixing  with  the  Peo- 
ple, attending  their  meetings  and  conventions,  becoming  chairmen  and  members  of  committees* 
and  urging  and  stimulating  partisans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in  concert,  and 
throughout  the  whole  Union  obeying  orders  issued  from  the  centre,  their  influence,. aided  "by  Execu- 
tive patronage,  by  the  Post-Office  Department,  and  all  the  other  vast  means  of  the  Executive,  is 
almost  irresistible. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  to  restrain  the  subordinates  of  the  Executive  from  all  interference 
with  popular  elections,  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Se- 
nate. He  had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion,  who  issued  a  circular  to  restrain  Federal  offi- 
cers from  intermeddling  in  popular  elections.  He  had  before  him  the  British  example,  according 
to  which,  placemen  and  pensioners  were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  not,  some  of 
them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his  bill  left  them  free  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise,  prohibiting  only  the  use  of  their  official  influence.  And  how  was  this  bill  received  in 
the  Senate?  Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the  character  and  pursue  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  1  No  6uch  thing. — It  was  denounced  as  a  sedition  bill.  And  the  just  odium  of  that 
sedition  bill,  which  was  intended  to  protect  office-holders  against  the  People,  was  successfully  used 
to  defeat  a  measure  of  protection  of  the  People  against  office-holders  !  Not  only  were  they  left 
unrestrained  but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an  official  report  to  employ  their  influence  in 
behalf  of.  the  Administration  at  the  elections  of  the  People. 

Hitherto,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  remained  unaffected  by  the  power  of  dismission  and  they 
have  not  been  called  into  the  political  service  of  the  Executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  men  in  power  could  fail  to  see  that  the  day  was  not  distant  when 
they,  too,  would  be  required  to  perform  the  partisan  offices  of  the  President.  Accordingly,  the 
process  of  converting  them  into  Executive  instruments  has  commenced  in  a  Court  Martial  assem- 
bled at  Baltimore.  Two  officers  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  have  been  there  put  upon  their 
solemn  trial,  on  the  charge  of  prejudicing  the  Democratic  party  by  making  purchases  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  Army  from  members  of  the  Whig  party  !  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  United  States 
were  prejudiced  by  those  purchases;  it  was,  I  believe,  established  that  they  were  cheaper  than  could 
have  been  made  from  the  supporters  of  the  Administration.  But  the  charge  was,  that  to  purchase 
at  all  from  the  opponents  instead  of  the  friends  of  the  Aministration,  was  an  injury  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  required  that  the  offenders  should  be  put  upon  trial  before  a  Court  Martial  t 
And  this  trial  was  commenced  at  the  instance  of  a  committee  of  a  Democratic  Convention,  and 
conducted  and  prosecuted  by  them  !  The  scandalous  spectacle  was  presented  to  an  enlightened 
world  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great  People  executing  the  orders  of  a  self-created  power,  or- 
ganized within  the  bosom  of  the  State,  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  arraigning,  before  a  military 
tribunal,  gallant  men,  who  are  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  their 
country,  and  bearing  its  eagles  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

But  the  Army  and  Navy  are  loo  small,  and  in  composition  are  too  patriotic  to  subserve  all  the 
purposes  of  this  Administration.  Hence  the  recent  proposition  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  strongly 
recommended  by  the  President,  under  color  of  a  new  organization  of  the  militia,  to  create  a  stand- 
ing force  of  200,000  men,  an  amount  which  no  conceivable  foreign  exigency  can  ever  make  neces- 
sary. It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an  examination  of  that  alarming  and  most  dan- 
gerous plan  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Federal  Government.     It  has  justly  excited  a  burst 


of  general  indignation;  and  nowhere  has  the  disapprobation  of  it  been  more  emphatically  expressed 
than  in  this  ancient  and  venerable  commonwealth. 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  described  in  a  lew  words.  It  proposes  to  create  the  force  by 
breaking  down  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  expunging  the  boundaries  of  States,  melting  them  up  into 
a  confluent  mass,  to  be  subsequently  cut  up  into  ten  military  parts,  alienates  the  militia  from  its 
natural  association,  withdraws  it  from  the  authority  and  command  and  sympathy  of  its  constitutional 
officers,  appointed  by  the  States,  puts  it  under  the  command  oi  the  President,  authorizes  him  to 
cause  it  to  be  trained,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  subjects  it  to  be  called  out  from 
remote  and  distant  places,  at  his  pleasure,  and  on  occasions  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution  ! 

Indefensible  as  this  project  is,  fellow-citizens,  do  not  be  deceived  by  supposing  that  it  has  been 
or  will  be  abandoned.  It  is  a  principle  of  those  who  are  now  in  power  that  an  election  or  a  re- 
election of  the  President  implies  the  sanction  of  the  People  to  all  the  measures  which  he  had  pro- 
posed, and  all  the  opinions  which  he  had  expressed,  on  public  affairs,  prior  1o  that  event.  We 
have  seen  this  principle  applied  on  various  occasions.  Let  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re  elected  in  No- 
vember next,  and  it  will  be  claimed  that  the  People  have  thereby  approved  of  this  plan  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  War.  All  entertain  the  opinion  that  it  is  important  to  train  the  militia  and  render  it 
effective;  and  it  will  be  insisted,  in  the  contingency  mentioned,  that  the  People  have  demonstrated 
that  they  approve  of  that  specific  plan.  There  is  more  reason  to  apprehend  such  a  consequence 
from  the  fact  that  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred,  instead  of.  de- 
nouncing the  scheme  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  presented  a  labored  apology  to 
be  printed  for  circulation  among  the  People.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying  that  one  Administration 
Senator  had  the  manly  independence  to  denounce,  in  his  place,  the  project  as  unconstitutional. 
That  Senator  was  from  your  own  State. 

I  have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  Executive  power,  as 
it  has  been  enlarged  and  expanded  within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  further 
to  extend  it.  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the  Government.  The  source  of  legislative 
power  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  In  assuming  to  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  power,  as  the  President 
recently  did,  contrary  to  the  Constitution,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  actual  fact  if  he  had  al- 
leged that  he  was  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  Union.  How  is  it  possible  tor  public  liberty  to 
be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional  distributions  of  power,  among  the  Departments  of  Govern- 
ment, to  be  maintained,  unless  the  Executive  career  be  checked  and  restrained  1 

It  may  be  urged  that  two  securities  exist:  first  that  the  Presidential  term  is  of  short  duration; 
and  secondly,  the  elective  franchise.  But  it  has  been  already  shown  that  whether  a  depository  of 
power  be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  liberty  does  not  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  official  term,, 
but  upon  the  amount  of  power  invested.  The  Dictatorship  in  Rome  was  an  office  of  brief  ex- 
istence, generally  shorter  than  the  Presidential  term.  Whether  the  elective  franchise  be  an  ade- 
quate security  or  not,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  next  November.  I  hope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But 
if  Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  re-elected,  the  power  already  acquired  by  the  Executive  be  retained, 
and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added  to  that  department,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  there 
will  be  no  hope  remaining  for  the  continuance  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

And  yet  the  partisans  of  this  tremendous  Exceutive  power  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Democrats,  and  bestow  upon  us  who  are  opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  Federalists!  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were  members  of  the  Federal  party,  and 
four  of  them  have  been  suddenly  transformed  into  Democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this 
Administration,  whilst  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble  abilities  to  arouse  the  nation 
to  a  vindication  of  its  insulted  honor  and  its  violated  rights,  and  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  to  which  they  were  violently  opposed,  find  myself,  by  a  sort  of  magi- 
cal influence,  converted  into  a  Federalist !  The  only  American  citizen  that  I  ever  met  with,  who 
was  an  avowed  monarchist,  was  a  supporter  of  the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged to  me  that  his  motive  was  to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarchy,  which  his  judgment 
preferred. 

There  were  other  points  of  difference  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Democratic  or  rather  Re- 
publican party  of  1798,  but  the  great  leading,  prominent  distinction  between  them  related  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government.  The  Federalists  believed  that,  ia 
its  structure,  it  was  too  weak,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  preponderating  weight 
of  the  legislative  branch.  Hence  they  rallied  around  the  Executive  and  sought  to  give  it  strength 
andenergy.  A  strong  Government,  an  energetic  Executive,  was,  among  them,  the  common  lan- 
guage and  the  great  object  of  that  day.  The  Republicans  on  the  contrary,  believed  that  the  real 
danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Executive:  that,  having  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  existence,  it 
was  always  on  the  alert,  ready  to  delend  the  power  it  had,  and  prompt  in  acquiring  more;  and 
that  the  experience  of  history  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  encroaching  and  usurping  department. 
IHiey,  therefore,  rallied  around  the  People  and  the  Legislature. 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present  day  1  Modern  democracy  has  re- 
duced the  federal  theory  of  a  strong  and  energetic  Executive  to  practical  operation.  It  has  turned 
from  the  People,  the  natural  ally  of  genuine  democracy,  to  the  Executive,  and,  instead  of  vigilance, 
jealousy  and  distrust,  ha3  given  to  that  department  all  its  confidence,  and  made  to  it  a  virtual  sur- 
render of  all  the  powers  of  Government.  The  recognized  maxim  of  royal  infallibility  is  transplant. 
ed  from  the  British  Monarchy  into  modern  American  Democracy,  and  the  President  can  do  no 
wrong!  This  new  school  adopts,  mollifies,  changes,  renounces,  renews  opinions,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Executive.     Is  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  a  useful  and  valuable  institution?     Yes,  una* 
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nimously  pronounces  the  Democratic  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  President  vetoes  it  as  a 
pernicious  and  dangerous  establishment.  The  Democratic  Legislature  approves,  promptly  ap- 
proves, the  act.  The  Democratic  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
declare  the  deposits  of  the  public  money  of  the  United  States  to  be  safe.  The  President  says  they 
are  unsafe,  and  removes  them.  The  Democracy  say  they  are  unsafe,  and  approve  the  removal. 
The  President  says  that  a  scheme  of  Sub-Treasury  is  revolutionary  and  disorganizing.  The  Demo- 
cracy say  it  is  revolutionary  and  disorganizing.  The  President  says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  The 
Democracy  say  it  is  wise  and  salutary. 

The  Whigs  of  1840  stand  where  the  Republicans  of  1798  stood,  and  where  the  Whigs  of  the 
Revolution  were,  battling  for  Liberty,  for  the  People,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against 
corruption,  against  Executive  encroachments,  against  Monarchy. 

We  are  reproached  with  struggling  for  offices  and  their  emoluments.  If  we  acted  on  the  avowed 
and  acknowledged  principle  of  our  opponents,  *  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor,'  we  should  in. 
deed  be  unworthy  the  support  of  the  People.  No,  fellow  citizens,  higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic 
motives  actuate  the  Whig  party.  Their  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution,  the  preser- 
vation of  liberty,  the  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were  governed  by  the  sordid  and  selfish  mo- 
tives acted  upon  by  their  opponents,  and  unjustly  imputed  to  them,  to  acquire  office  emolument, 
they  have  only  to  change  their  names,  and  enter  the  Presidential  palace.  The  gate  is  always  wide 
open  and  the  path  is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  through  it.  The  last  comer,  too,  always  fares 
best. 

On  a  re-surv^y  of  the  few  past  years,  we  behold  enough  to  sicken  and  sadden  the  hearts  of  all 
true  patriots.  Executive  encroach  nent  has  quickly  followed  Executive  encroachment;  persons 
honored  by  public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful  and  parental  measures  should 
have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning  blow  after  blow  in  such  rapid  succession  that,  before  the  Peo- 
ple could  recover  from  the  reeling  effects  of  one,  another  has  fallen  heavily  upon  them.  Had  either 
of  the  \arious  instances  of  Executive  misrule  stood  out  separate  and  alone,  so  that  its  enormity 
might  have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon  with  composure,  the  condemnation  of  the  Executive  would 
have  long  since  been  pronounced;  but  it  has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impunity  in  the  bewildering 
effects  of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  nation  has  been  in  the  condition  of  a  man  who,  hav- 
ing gone  to  bed  after  his  barn  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to  witness  his 
dwelling-house  wrapt  in  flames.  So  bold  and  presumptuous  had  the  Executive  become,  that,  pe- 
netrating, in  i's  influence,  the  Hall  of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  by  means  of  a  sub- 
missive  or  instructed  majority  of  the  Senate,  it  has  caused  a  record  of  the  country  to  be  effaced 
and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which  was  guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion! And  that  memorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  the  offensive  record 
contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an  Executive  proceeding. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain — if  the  progress  of  Executive  usurpation  were  to  continue 
unchecked,  hopeless  despair  would  seize  the  public  mind,  or  the  People  would  be  goaded  to  acts  of 
open  and  violent  resistance.  But,  thank  God,  the  power  of  the  President,  fearful  and  rapid  as  its 
strides  have  been,  is  not  yet  too  great  for  the  power  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  a  bright  and  glo- 
rious prospect  in  the  election  of  W  1LLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON,  has  opened  upon  the  coun- 
try. The  necessity  of  a  change  of  rulers  has  deeply  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  we 
everywhere  behold  cheering  manifestations  of  that  happy  event.  The  fact  of  his  election  alone, 
without  reference  to  the  measures  of  his  Administration,  will  powerfully  contribute  to  the  security 
and  happiness  of  the  People.  It  will  bring  assuraree  of  the  cessation  of  that  long  series  of  disas- 
trous experiments  which  have  so  greatly  afflicted  the  People.  Confidence  will  immediately  revive, 
credit  be  restored,  active  business  will  return,  prices  of  products  will  rise;  and  the  People  will 
feel  and  know  that,  instead  of  their  servants  being  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  their  ruin  and 
destruction,  they  will  be  assiduously  employed  m  promoting  their  welfare  and  prosperity. 

But  grave  and  serious  measures  will,  unquestionably,  early  and  anxiously  command  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  new  Administration.  I  have  no  authority  to  announce,  and  do  not  pretend  to  an- 
nounce, the  purposes  of  the  new  President.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  them  other  than  that  which 
is  accessible  to  every  citizen.  In  what  1  shall  say  as  to  the  course  of  a  new  Administration, 
therefore,  I  mean  to  express  my  own  sentiments,  to  speak  for  myself,  without  compromiting  any 
other  person.  Upon  such  an  interesting  occasion  as  this  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  companions  of  my 
youth,  or  their  descendants,  I  have  felt  that  it  is  due  to  them  and  to  myself  explicitly  to  declare 
my  sentiments,  without  reserve,  and  to  show  that  I  have  been,  and,  as  I  pincerely  believe,  the 
friends  with  whom  I  have  acted,  have  been  animated  by  the  disinterested  desire  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  and  to  preserve  its  free  inslitutions. 

The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  object,  which  should  engage  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  a  new  Administration,  is  that  of  circumscribing  the  Executive  power,  and  throwing 
around  it  such  limitations  and  safeguards  as  will  render  it  no  longer  dangerous  to  the  public  liber 
ties. 

Whatever  is  the  work  of  man  necessarily  partakes  of  his  imperfections;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  with  all  the  knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  framersof  our  Constitution,  they 
could  have  sent  forth  a  Government,  so  free  from  all  defects  nnd  so  full  of  guaranties,  that  it  ahould 
not,  in  the  conflict  of  embittered  parties  and  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misinterpreted. 
Misconceptions  or  erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  Constitution,  would  pro- 
bably have  occurred  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  with  a  regular  and 
temperate  administration  of  the  Government;  but,  d-  ring  the  last  twelve  years,  the  machine, 
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driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer  with  frightful  impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and 
it  needs  careful  examination,  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Government  itself,  and  especially  of 
the  Executive  branch,  il  seems  to  me  that,  either  by  amendments  of  the  Constitution  when  they  are 
necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation,  when  the  object  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, there  should  be, 

l*t.  A  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States  after 
a  service  of  one  term. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me  that  too  much  of  the  time,  the 
thoughts  and  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent,  are  occupied  during  the  first  term  in  securing  his  re* 
election.  The  public  business,  consequenily,  suffers:  and  measures  are  proposed  or  executed,  with 
less  regard  to  the  general  prosperity  than  to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election.  If  the 
limitation  to  one  term  existed,  the  President  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his 
public  duties;  and  he  would  endeavor  to  signalize  his  administration  bv  the  beneficence  and  wis- 
dom of  its  measures. 

2.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be  subjected  to  farther  limitation.* 
and  qualifications.  Although  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  proportion  of  all  the  acts  of  Congress 
passed  at  the  short  session  of  Congress,  since  the  commencement  of  the  government,  were  passed 
within  the  three  last  days  of  the  session,  and  when  of  course  the  President  for  the  time  bein^  had 
not  the  ten  days  for  consideration  allowed  by  the  Constitution.  President  Jackson,  first  availing 
himself  of  that  allowance,  has  failed  to  return  important  bills.  When  not  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  ten  days,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  laws  or  not.  It  is  very  ceitain  that  the 
next  Congress  cannot  act  upon  them  by  deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall  become  laws,  the  Pre- 
sident's objections  notwithstanding.     All  this  ought  to  be  provided  lor. 

At  presi  nt  a  bill  returned  by  the  President  can  only  become  a  law  by  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  ol  the  members  of  each  house.  1  think  il  Congress  passed  a  bill  after  discussion  and  consi- 
deration, and,  after  weighing  the  obj-ctions  of  the  President,  still  believe  it  ought  to  pans,  it  should 
become  a  law,  provided  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  house  concur  in  its  passage.  If  the 
weight  ol  his  argument  and  the  weig'it  of  his  influence  cannot  prevail  on  a  majority,  against  their 
previous  convictions,  in  my  opinim  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  Such  are  the  provisions  of 
the  constitutions  of  seveial  of  the  States,  and  that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

3.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be  restricted,  and  the  exercise  of  it  be  ren- 
dered responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  the  confirmation  of  all  important 
appointments;  but  without  consulting  the  Senate,  without  any  other  motive  than  resentment  or 
caprice,  the  President  may  dismiss,  at  his  sole  pleasure,  an  officer  created  by  the  joint  action  of 
himself  and  the  Senate.  The  practical  effect  is  to  nullify  the  agency  of  the  Senate.  There  may 
be,  occasionally,  cases  in  which  the  public  interest  requires  an  immediate  dismission  without  wait- 
ing for  the  assembling  of  the  Senate;  but,  in  all  such  cases,  the  President  should  be  bound  to  com 
municate  fully  the  grounds  and  motives  of  the  dismission.  The  power  would  be  thus  rendered  re- 
sponsible. Without  it  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  utterly  repugnant  to  free  institutions,  the  basis 
of  which  is  perfect  responsibility,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

4.  That  the  control  of  the  Treasury  of  the  U.  States  should  be  confided  and  confined  exclusively 
to  Congress;  and  all  authority  of  the  President  over  it,  by  means  of  dismissing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  other  persons  having  the  immediate  charge,  be  rigorously  precluded. 

You  have  heard  much,  fellow  citizens,  of  the  divorce  of  Banks  and  Government.  After  crip- 
pling them  and  impairing  their  utility,  the  Executive  and  its  partisans  have  systematically  denounc- 
ed them.  The  Executive  and  the  country  were  warned  again  and  again  of  the  fatal  course  that 
has  been  pursued;  but  the  Executive  nevertheless  persevered,  commencing  by  praising  and  ending 
by  decrying  the  State  Banks.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has  been  raised,  the  real  object  all 
along  has  been,  and  is  yet,  to  obtain  the  money  power  of  the  Union.  That  accomplished  and  sane 
tioned  by  the  People— the  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  President  effectu- 
ally secured — and  farewell  to  American  liberty.  The  Sub-Treasury  is  the  scheme  lor  effecting  that 
union;  and,  I  am  told,  that  of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  that  which  gave  birth  to  our  national  exis- 
tence and  freedom  is  the  selected  day  to  be  disgraced  by  ushering  into  existence  a  measure  immi- 
nently dangerous  to  the  liberty  which,  on  that  anniversary,  we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivals. 
Thus,  in  the  spirit  of  destruction  which  animates  our  rulers,  would  they  convert  a  day  of  gladness 
and  of  glory  into  a  day  of  sadness  and  mourning.  Fellow  citizens,  there  is  one  divorce  urgently 
demanded  by  the  safety  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  country — a  divorce  of  the  President  from 
the  Treasury  ol  the  United  States. 

And  5th.  That  the  appointment  of  Members  of  Congress  to  any  office,  or  any  but  a  few  specifi- 
ed offices,  during  their  continuance  in  office,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  prohibited. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  theme,  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  serious  consideration.  The  Constitution 
now  interdicts  the  appointment  of  a  Member  of  Congress  to  any  office  created  or  the  emolument* 
of  which  had  been  increased  whilst  he  was  in  office,  in  the  purer  days  of  the  Republic,  that  re- 
striction might  have  been  sufficient,  but  in  these  more  de;j;»*nerate  times  it  is  necessary  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  to  give  the  principle  greater  extent. 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of  the  government  itself,  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  the  People,  and  of  a  new  Administration  — 
There  are  others  of  an  administrative  nature  which  require  prompt  and  careful  consideration. 
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1st.  The  currency  of  the  country,  its  stability  and  uniform  value,  and,  as  intimately  and  kdis- 
fcolubly  connected  with  it,  the  insurance  of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  fiscal  services  necessa- 
ry to  the  Government,  should  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exercisisg  all  the  powers  requisite  to 
those  objects  with  which  Congress  is  constitutionally  invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be 
aimed  at— the  means  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  indispensable  to  the 
well-being  of  both  the  People  and  the  Government,  are  to  be  attained  by  sound  safe  State  Banks 
carefully  selected  and  properly  distributed,  or  by  a  new  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  such  limi- 
tations, conditions  or  restrictions  as  have  been  indicated  by  experience,  should  be  left  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  whilst  banks  exist  in  the  country,  the 
services  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  I  think  that  the  power 
to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question;  settled  by  Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  Peo- 
ple, by  forty  years  acquiescence,  by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which  so  long 
held  sway  in  this  country.  I  know  and  I  respect  the  contrary  opinion  which  is  entertained  in  this 
State.  But,  in  my  deliberate  view  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  power,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on 
questions  of  mere  expediency  public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence.  Without  banks 
1  believe  we  cannot  have  a  sufficient  currency;  without  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  I  fear  we  can- 
not have  a  sound  currency.  But  it  is  the  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency  and  a  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  Government,  that  should  engage  the  dispassionate  and  candid 
consideration  of  the  whole  community.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  which  has  any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any  one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to  secure  certain 
great  objects,  without  which  society  cannot  prosper;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension,  these 
objects  can  be  accomplished  by  dispensing  with  the  agency  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
employing  that  of  State  Banks,  all  ought  to  rejoice  and  heartily  acquiesce,  and  none  would  more 
than  I  should. 

2J.  That  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts  created  expressly,  or  by  just  implica- 
tion, on  their  acquisition,  be  administered  in  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  the  new  States  andTer- 
ritories,  and  in  a  spirit  of  justice  towards  all  the  States. 

The  land  bill,  which  was  rejected  by  President  Jackson,  and  acts  of  occasional  legislation,  will 
accomplish  both  these  objects.  I  regret  that  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing  here  the  ne- 
farious plans  and  purposes  of  the  administration  as  to  thi3  vast  national  resource.  That,  like  eve- 
Tf  other  great  interest  of  the  country,  is  administered  with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  party  in  power.  A  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  pending  before  the  House, 
according  to  which  twenty  millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  from  the  real  value  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public  lands  by  a  short  process;  and  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  residing  on  the  south  west  side 
of  tie  Ohio,  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  lands  as  cheap  by  half  a  dollar  per  acre  as  a  citizen  living 
on  the  north  west  side  of  that  river-  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  that  the 
whole  public  domain  is  gone  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  re  elected. 

3d.  That  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  productions  of  American  industry,  en- 
tering into  competition  with  the  rival  productions  of  foreign  industry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintain- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of  March,  1833. 

Protection  and  national  independence  are,  in  my  opinion,  identical  and  synonymous.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  one  cannot  be  surrendered  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  other.  Who  with  just  pride  and 
national  sensibility,  can  think  of  subjecting  the  products  of  our  industry  to  all  the  taxation  and  re- 
straints of  foreign  powers,  without  effort  on  our  part,  to  counteract  their  prohibitions  and  burdens 
by  suitable  countervailing  legislation?  The  question  cannot  be,  ought  not  to  be,  but  of  measure 
and  degree.  I  adopt  that  of  the  compromise  act,  not  because  that  act  is  irreparable,  but  because  it 
met  the  sanction  of  the  nation.  Stability,  with  moderate  and  certain  protection,  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  instability,  the  necessary  consequence  of  high  protection.  But  the  protection  of  the 
compromise  act  will  be  adequate  for  most,  if  not  as  to  all,  interests.  The  twenty  per  cent,  which 
it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  the  list  of  free  articles  inserted  in  the  act  for  the 
particular  advantage  of  the  manufacturer,  will  insure,  I  trust,  sufficient  protection.  All  together, 
they  will  amount  probably  to  no  less  than  thirty  per  cent — a  greater  extent  of  protection  than  was 
secured  prior  to  the  act  of  1828,  which  no  one  stands  up  to  defend.  Now,  the  valuation  of  foreign 
goods  is  made,  not  by  the  American  authotity,  except  in  suspected  cases,  but  by  foreigners,  and 
abroad.  They  assess  the  value,  and  we  the  duty;  but  as  the  duty  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the 
value,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  assess  the  value  fix  the  duty.  The  home  valuation  will  give 
our  Government  what  it  rightfully  possesses— the  power  to  ascertain  the  true  value  of  the  thing 
which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  that  tax. 

4th-  That  a  strict  and  wise  economy  in  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money  be  steadily  enforc- 
ed; and  that,  to  that  end,  ail  useless  establishments,  all  unnecessary  offices  and  places,  foreign  and 
domestic,  and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collection  or  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  be 
abolished  and  repressed. 

1  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this  principle.  I  will  say  that  a  pruning 
knife,  long,  broad  and  sharp,  should  be  applied  to  every  department  of  the  Government.  There  is 
abundant  scope  for  an  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The  annual  expenditure  may,  in  reasonable 
time,  be  brought  down  from  its  present  amount  of  about  forty  millions,  to  near  one  third  of  that 
sum. 

5lh.  The  several  States  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  progress  in  their  respective  system® 
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of  internal  improvement,  and  have  been  so  aided  by  the  distribution  under  the  deposite  act,  that  in 
future,  the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be  left  to  them  with  such  further  aid  only  from 
the  General  Government  as  they  would  derive  from  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment  under  that 
act,  from  an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  Congress  to  call  upon  them  to  refund  the  pre- 
vious instalments,  and  from  their  equal  and  just  quotas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribution  oi" 
the  nett  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

And  6th.  That  the  right  to  slave  propeity,  being  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  compromises  incorporated  in  that  instrument  by  our  ancestors,  should  be  left  where 
the  Constitution  has  placed  it,  undisturbed  and  unagitated  by  Congress. 

These,  fellOw-cilizens,  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the  Government  and  of  its  Adminis- 
tration, which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  commanding  the  grave  attention  of  the  public  and  its  new 
servants.  Although,  I  repeat,  I  havt;  neither  authority  or  purpose  to  commit  any  body  else,  I  be- 
lieve most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  are  entertained  by  the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted* 
Whether  the  salutary  forms  which  they  include  will  be  effected  or  considered,  depends  upon  the 
issue  of  that  great  struggle  which  is  now  going  on  throughout  all  this  country.  This  contest  has 
had  no  parallel  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  In  both  instances,  there  is  a  similarity  of  ob- 
ject. That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to  preserve,  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Let  us  catch  the  spi- 
rit which  animated,  and  imitate  the  vittues  which  adorned  our  noble  ancestors.  Their  devotion, 
their  constancy,  their  untiring  activity,  their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution,  their  sa- 
crifices, their  valor!  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in  the  memorable  language  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  prize  now  at  hazard  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  contest  to  the  success  of  which  they  solemnly  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too  much  confidence.  History 
and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost  by  self-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won 
by  skill  and  courage.  Our  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbers  and  in  organization,  active,  insidi- 
ous, possessed  of  ample  means,  and  wholly  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon 
success  by  the  use  of  two  words,  Democracy  and  Federalism — Democracy,  which  in  violation  of  all 
truth  they  appropriate  to  themselves,  and  Federalism,  which  in  violation  of  all  justice,  they  apply 
to  us.  And  allow  me  to  conjure  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  diverted,  deceived,  or  discour- 
aged by  the  false  rumors  which  will  be  industriously  circulated,  between  the  present  time  and  the 
periodof  the  election,  by  our  opponents.  They  will  put  them  forth  in  every  variety,  and  without 
number,  in  the  most  imposing  forms,  certified  and  sworn  to  by  conspicuous  names.  They  will  brag, 
they  will  boast,  they  will  threaten.  Regardless  of  all  their  arts,  let  us  keep  steadily  and  faithfully 
and  fearlessly  at  work.  • 

But  if  the  Opposition  perform  its  whole  duty,  if  every  member  of  it  act"  as,  in  the  celebrated  or- 
der of  Lord  Nelson,  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  were  fixed  on  him,  and  as  if  on  his  sole  exer- 
tions depended  the  issue  of  the  day,  I  sincerely  believe  that  at  least  twenty  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  will  unite  in  the  glorious  work  of  the  salvation  of  the  Constitution  and  the  redemption  of 
the  country. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  have  detained  you  too  long.  Accept  my  cordial  thanks  and  my 
profound  acknowledgments  for  the  honors  of  this  day,  and  for  all  your  feelings  of  attachment  and 
confidence  toward  me;  and  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  propose  a  sentiment: 

Hanover  County — It  was  the  first,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  to  raise  its  arnW? 
under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  defence  of  American  liberty:  it  will  be  the  last  to  prove  fake 
or  recreant  to  the  holy  cause. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  PROFFIT,  OF  INDIANA, 

On  the  General  Appropriation  Bill:  Delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  April  27,  1840. 

Mr.  Chairman — It  is  mow,  I  believe,  about  four  weeks  since  the  House  resolved  itself  inSo  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  this  bill:  and  during  all  that  time,  day  after  day,  and  night  after 
night,  I  have  been  a  silent  but  an  attentive  looker  on  in  this  unrivalled  scene  of  contention.  The 
first  two  days  of  the  discussion  convinced  me,  sir,  that  we  of  the  Opposition  could  propose  no 
amendment,  use  no  argument,  which  would  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  determination  of  the 
majority  to  pass  the  bill  in  the  form  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  It  required 
no  stretch  o!  intellect  to  perceive  that  the  order  had  gone  forth  to  vote  down  every  proposition  of 
the  minority;  and,  sir,  up  to  this  hour,  that  order  has  been  most  implicitly  obeyed.  It  comports 
not  with  my  taste  to  describe  the  tumult,  the  legislative  depravity,  the  utter  recklessness  which  I 
have  here  witnessed.  Jt  has  been  but  a  continuation  of  the  disgraceful  scene  with  which  our  sit- 
ting opened;  and  it  is  now  lamentably  palpable  that  a  Congress  which  commenced  in  revolution, 
riot  and  anarchy,  must  terminate  in  disorder  and  disgrace.  Nothing  beneficial  to  the  people  need 
be  expected;  for  this -Hall,  which  was  intended  for  deliberation,  for  discussion,  for  legislative  ac- 
tion, is  converted  into  a  mere  arena  for  the  display  of  the  gladiatorial  feeling  of  party.  With  eve- 
ry feeling  of  my  heart,  I  respond  to  the  language  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Botts,)  when,  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  "  I  wish  to  God,  from  my  very  heart  and  soul,  that 
our  constituents,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  friendly  to  this  Administration,  were  thronging 
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our  galleries."  Yes,  sir,  they  would  soon  see  who  it  is  that  has  caused  Congress  to  become  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach.  Who,  sir,  is  accountable  for  these  scenes  and  for  this  delay  of  the  public  bu- 
siness"? Who,  sir,  is  chargeable  with  introducing  and  suffering  this  unparliamentary  and  unprofi- 
table discussion?  Sir,  the  countenances  of  the  prominent  Administration  members  give  the  reluc- 
tant answer.  They  know  that  they  commenced  and  prosecuted  this  partisan  debate.  They  can- 
not deny  that  they  encouraged  it.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Duncan,)  knows  that  he  com- 
menced it.  If  I  do  him  injustice  in  this  accusation,  he  or  any  of  his  friends  may  correct  me.  No, 
sir,  it  cannot  be  denied.  Without  the  slightest  provocation,  and  without  one  word  having  been 
said  by  the  Opposition  on  the  subject,  he,  for  one  whole  day,  violently  assailed  the  character  of 
General  Harrison;  exhibited  caricatures — vile,  filthy  daubs,  manufactured  by  his  own  party  for  po- 
litical effect;  disgusted  and  fatigued  us  with  the  execrable  rhymes  of  some  wretched  ballad-mon- 
ger; read  scraps  from  outcast  newspapers,  which  until  now  were  rotting  in  the  oblivion  to  which 
they  were  long  since  consigned  by  the  universal  consent  of  all  decent  men.  Sir,  for  days,  the 
friends  of  the  Administration  inflicted  upon  us  the  same  stale,  stereotyped  speeches,  which  have 
served  their  purposes,  in  every  need,  for  the  last  few  years.  The  anti-bank,  anti  monopoly,  anti- 
associated  wealth  speech,  was  recitedby  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Weller,)  and  I  mean  no 
disrespect  to  the  gentleman  when  I  say,  that  I  have  unhappily  been  compelled  to  listen  to  that 
speech  upon  at  least  one  hundred  different  occasions.  I  hope,  most  sincerely  hope,  that  I  have 
heard  it  for  the  last  time.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Parmenter,)  broached  an- 
other favorite  theme  of  the  Administration,  making  known  his  horror  of  the  Hartford  Convention; 
and  on  this  interminable  topic,  tested  for  hours  the  patience  of  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
from  New-Hampshire,  (Mr.  Atherton,)  whoso  frequently  professes  to  abhor  irrelevancy  in  de- 
bate, occupied,  for  hours,  the  attention  of  such  as  could  listen,  by  reading  from  sundry  British  es- 
says, pamphlets  and  reviews,  &c. ;  among  which  I  recollect  Blackwood's  Magazine  occupied  awry 
conspicuous  place;  and,  not  content  with  hours  thus  wasted,  the  gentleman  must  have  the  benefit 
of  an  adjournment,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  myself  and  others;  and,  on  the  next  day,  with 
refreshed  energy  and  renewed  vigor,  continued  to  inflict  upon  us  the  punishment  of  listening  to  his 
dull,  unmeaning,  and  irrelevant  quotations.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Clif- 
ford,) despite  the  agony  depicted  on  every  countenance  around  him,  unfeelingly  introduced  an- 
other subjpct,  on  which  all  Administration  men  are  eloquent — "The  Histoiy  of  the  Federal  and 
Democratic  parties;"  and  hour  afier  hour  was  consumed  in  reading  from  and  descanting  on  all  the 
partisan  writers  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  our  Government.  Sir,  against  this  waste  of  time  1 
must  distinctly  protest,  because  the  party  in  power  published  some  year*  since  a  pamphlet  under 
this  title.  It  was  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  its  choice  spirits,  and  was  sown  broadcast  and 
gratuitously  over  the  'whole  Jand,  particularly  in  the  West.  I  have  a  copy  of  it  now  before  me.  I 
therefore  think  this  new  edition  by  the  gentleman  from  Maine  quite  unnecessary,  especially  as  it  is 
much  inferior  to  the  first;  and,  sir,  I  would,  with  due  deference,  suggest  to  gentlemen  that,  if  they 
wish  to  recommend  themselves  to  Executive  favor,  by  becoming  partisan  authors  and  pamphlet 
scribblers,  would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  betake  themselves  to  the  closet,  and  in  that  re- 
tirement scrawl  to  their  heart's  content?  Thousands  of  dollars  could  be  thus  saved  to  the  People, 
and  yet  the  p  iblic  receive  the  benefit  of  their  vast  knowledge  and  literary  gleanings.  But,  sir,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jameson)  outstripped  all  his  compeers  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  cru- 
elty; for,  in  spite  of  all  entreaty  and  all  remonstrance,  he  caused  to  be  read  to  us  one  whole  news- 
paper and  parts  ol  several  others.  The  Nashville  Union  was,  T  believe,  the  name  of  the  paper 
which  he  gravely  informed  us  he  should  adopt  as  a  part  of  his  speech.  To  this,  sir,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. Gentlemen  may  adopt  any  bantling  they  please.  I  care  not  what  its  color  or  its  origin; 
but  I  do  wish  that  some  rule  could  be  devised,  whereby  gentlemen  could  be  permitted  to  give  us 
these  pamphlets,  and  reviews,  and  newspapers,  and  old  songs,  by  the  title-  Then,  sir,  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the  Government,  might  be  discussed  and  disposed  of 
in  somewhat  less  lime  than  forty  days  and  nights,  and  some  exhibitions  might  be  avoided,  wh  ch, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  reflect  anything  but  credit  upon  us  as  legislators.  I  could  proceed,  sir, 
to  name  many  other  gentlemen  of  the  Administration  p;irty  who  occupied  day  after  day,  wiihout 
one  moment's  reference  to  the  subject  before  the  committee.  I  could  prove  beyond  the  possibility 
of  denial,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  misspent  time  of  which  the  people  are  justly  complain- 
ing, was  occupied  by  the  declaimers  ot  the  Administration  party.  Yet,  sir,  the  organ  of  that  par- 
ty, with  unparalleled  effrontery,  accuses  the  Opposition  of  procrastination,  of  wasting  time,  unne- 
cessarily, and  its  petty  saiellites  throughout  the  Union,  echo  the  baseless  charge,  notwithstanding 
the  facta  which  I  have  here  stated,  stand  uncontroverted  by  any  gentleman  on  this  floor. 

There  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  gentleman  of  the  Administration  party  who  participated  largely  in 
this  debate,  who  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge  I  have  made;  it  is  the  honorable  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  (Mr.  Jones.)  I  must,  injustice  to  that  gentleman,  say,  that  he 
attempted  to  curb  and  repress  the  reckless  spirits  with  whom  he  is  unfortunately  associated.  But 
dignity  and  common  sense,  and  courtesy  of  manners,  have  but  little  influence  with  them;  and 
therefore,  hie  counsels  and  his  example  passed  unheeded.  I,  sir,  well  understand  the  object  of 
tho*e  who  have  polluted  this  atmosphere  with  their  ribaldry  and  misrepresentations.  They  think 
that  they  are  working  wonders  in  their  daily  labor  of  manufacturing  political  capital  for  the  Presi- 
dential election.  They  suppose  that  the  people  will  implicitly  believe  any  slander  they  may  utter. 
They  imagine  that,  under  the  imposing  title  of  a  Congressional  name,  any  absurdity  will  pass  cur- 
rent in  the  c nmtry;  and  thi*,  sir,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  carry  on  their  machinations. 

A  baee  falsehood  is  manufactured  at  the  louutain  head.     It  is  then  inserted  in  some  contemptible 
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newspaper  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  country,  or  blazoned  forth  in  staring  characters  in  the  'Offi- 
cial organ,'  as  the  case  may  demand.  It  then  takes  the  rounds  of  the  Administration  journals, 
with  such  comments  as  suit  the  political  atmosphere  in  which  it  appears.  If  it  succeeds  in  poi- 
soning the  public  mind,  the  object  is  accomplished,  and  the  party  rejoice  and  nre  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  labors.  But  if  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  distrustful  of  the  base  source  from 
which  it  emanates,  should  hesitate  to  receive  the  falsehood— if,  in  anxious  inquiries  after  truth, 
the  honest  yeomanry  of  the  nation  demand  proof  of  the  charge  preferred,  or  assertion  nude,  and 
the  slander  receives  but  a  momentary  check,  then,  sir,  the  eye  of  the  Administration  is  cast  upon 
Congress,  and  some  supple  tool  is  selected  to  become  the  "  Congressional  endorser."  Tnen,  sir, 
in  the  shape  of  a  speech  made  upon  this  floor,  and  with  increased  malignity  and  improved  venom, 
it  is  poured  forth  to  the  world.  And  from  what  I  have  witnessed,  there  certainly  is  much  competi- 
tion for  the  honor  of  serving  as  the  sewer  of  the  party,  through  which  all  the  filth  of  the  Adminis- 
tration shall  pass  into  this  Hall,  and  from  this  to  the  country.  Upon  this  occasion  I  will  say,  that 
more  than  one  of  the  organs  selected  have  shown  themselves  to  be  of  fitting  material,  not 
to  be  the  sewer  only,  but  the  reservoir  of  all  the  pestilential  misrepresentations  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

1  cannot  notice  what  different  geutlemen  have  said.  1  had  not  intended  to  have  opener!  my  lips 
during  this  debate;  but  after  what  has  fallen  from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Duncan)  and 
from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hopkins,)  I  should  consider  myself  remiss  in  duty  did  I  not  say  a  word  in  re- 
ply. The  first  of  these  gentlemen  is  the  acknowledged  idol  of  the  party  and  the  especial  object  of 
their  reverence.  The  latter,  not  less  beloved,  because  more  recently  installed  as  a  priest  in  their 
political  temple.  Both  have  figured  conspicuously  on  this  occasion,  and  have  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing into  the  shade  all  other  aspirants  to  the  title  of  party  leaders.  Of  the  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  I  will  say  but  little.  All  that  part  of  it  impeaching  the  civil  and  military  charac- 
ter of  Gen.  Harrison,  is  but  a  compilation  of  the  slanders  which  have  appeared  again  and  again  in 
the  Administration  prints,  and  have  so  often  been  refuted  that  further  notice  of  them  might  possi- 
bly raise  their  authors  '  to  the  dignity  of  a  decent  man's  contempt.'  I  have  no  wish  to  give  them 
even  that  importance,  but  shall  content  myself  with  replying  to  the  attacks  made  upon  Gen.  Har- 
rison by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  both  in  his  speech  and  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Piper,  which, 
having  been  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  alluded  to  on  this  floor,  is  legitimately  a  subject  for 
criticism. 

I  perceive,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  last  Globe  contains  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
and  that,  in  recommending  the  speech  to  the  public,  its  editor  says — "  It  has  a  spice  of  coarseness 
suited  to  the  Western  People."  I  presume,  sir,  that  our  People  of  the  West  will  fully  appreciate 
the  compliment  paid  to  their  taste.  I,  eir,  have  yet  to  learn  that  our  people  are  less  intelligent,  or 
less  observant  of  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  than  the  people  of  other  portions  of  the 
Union;  and  I  have  greatly  mistaken  their  character  it  any  respectable  man  of  any  party  will  coun- 
tenance and  approve  any  such  vile  garbage  as  is  contained  in  this  specimen  of  coarseness  issued  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  West.  Could  I  overcome  my  repugnance  to  read  such  ribaldry,  I  would  give 
the  committee  some  *  beautiful  extracts'  from  this  speech;  but  I  should  then  be  compelled  to  pol- 
lute my  printed  remarks  with  their  insertion,  and,  therefore,  I  forbear.  At  the  suggestion  of  a 
fentleman  immediately  before  me,  I  will,  however,  read  one  extract,  assuring  the  committee  that 
mean  no  contempt  by  its  introduction; 

"  Mary  Rogers  are  a  case, 

And  so  are  Sully  Thompson, 
GeneralJackson  are  a  horse, 

And  so  are  Colonel  Johnson." 

This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  Congressional  speech  making;  and  if  it  is  not  coarse  enough  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  most  vulgar,  the  gentleman  will,  doubtless,  upon  another  trial,  improve  both  his 
style  and  his  ihymes.  With  the  aid  of  other  kindred  spirits,  he  will,  doubtless,  in  his  next  efforts, 
favor  us  with  something  still  more  disgusting  and  foolish. 

I,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Western  man,  have  watched,  with  something  both  of  sorrow  and  of  an- 
ger, the  continued  insults  which  have  been  offered  to  the  West  since  Gen.  Harrison  became  a  can- 
didate. No  sooner  was  his  name  announced  than  we  were  sneeringly  told  that  he  was  but  a  pat- 
try  *  Log  Cabin  candidate;'  as  though  a  residence  in  an  humble  dwelling  constituted  a  crime,  or 
at  least  a  disqualification  for  office.  Another  writer  of  the  Administration,  defending  thin  scorn- 
ful allusion  to  the  People  of  the  West,  speaks  of  the  tenants  of  the  Log  Cabins  as  '"/taring  souls- 
suited  to  the  dirt  hovels  in  which  they  liveV  And  now,  sir,  the  most  loathsome  trash  is  published 
under  the  name  of  a  speech,  and  it  is  said  by  the  official  organ  that  its  coarseness  will  suit  the 
Western  People.  • 

Sir,  I  know  thepeople  who  are  the  objects  of  this  continued  abuse.  I  know  full  well  the  answer 
they  will  give  to  the  pampered  menials  of  power.  They  await  impatiently  the  coming  of  Novem- 
ber next;  and  then,  sir,»  with  one  simultaneous  thunder  shout  of  indignation,  will  they  pronounce 
the  death-doom  of  the  Administration  which,  not  content  with  injuring,  has  dared  to  insult  them. 

And  now,  sir,  I  will  turn  my  attention  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Hopkins,)  and 
although  I  could  wish  to  follow  him  closely  and  examine  his  positions  minutely,  this,  sir,  is  im- 
possible, both  Irom  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  introduced  by 
the  gentleman,  doubtless  to  evade  the  true  issue  now  pending.  But,  sir,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
the  currency  question  was  the  principal  theme  of  hie  discourse  ;  and  all  the  distress  and  ruin  now 
universal  through  the  country  is  attributed  to   the  Banks.     This  is  always  the  cry— overissues., 
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contraction  and  expansion,  excessive  imports,  small  exports,  heartless  corporations,  combined 
wealth.  These  never  varying  and  never  failing  catch  phrases  the  gentleman  uses  in  profusion, 
both  in  his  speech  and  in  his  letter  to  Co!.  Piper.  In  the  latter,  I  find  it  again  and  again  repeat- 
ed. Page  4,  I  find  that  he  speaks  of  the  influence  of  the  Banks,  and  of  the  "  whole  dynasty  of 
associated  wealth.  "  Page  9,  he  is  again  opposed  to  the  whole  "  dynasty  of  associated  wealth.'* — 
Page  40,  he  speaks  of  a  "powerful  combination  of  bodies  artificial,"  &c.  Again,  the  Banks 
"  combine  against  the  Administration."  And  again,  he  tells  of "  combined  encroachments."  And, 
page  14,  "  incorporated  wealth  never  cloys."  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  understand  for  what  pur- 
pose these  changes  are  rung.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  sir,  that  the  People  oi  this  country  under- 
stand that  it  is  an  attempt  to  enlist  their  prejudices  rather  than  their  judgments.  And  further, 
sir,  I  think  the  gentleman  underrates  their  common  sense,  by  supposing  that  he  can,  by  this  ruse, 
prevent  them  from  examining  into  the  causes  of  their  present  troubles.  The  gentleman  says  that 
there  have  been  over  issues  by  the  Banks  :  over-trading  by  the  People,  &c.  I,  sir,  have  not  time 
to  investigate  this  matter  closely  ;  but  it  has  been  examined  repeatedly,  both  in  this  and  the  late 
Congress,  and  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  after  policy  of  the  Administration  caused  those  over  issues  of  which  the 
gentleman  complains.  The  very  state  of  things  now  existing  was  piedicted  by  the  Opposition 
previous  to  its  destruction.  We  were  told,  sir,  by  the  friends  of  the  then  existing  Administration, 
that  the  State  corporations  would  furnish  a  better  currency  ;  that  money  would  be  more  plentiful, 
and  that  money  was  to  be  all  gold  or  silver — no  Bank  paper.  But  no  sooner  was  the  bill  rechar- 
tering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  vetoed,  and  the  deposites  removed  from  its  care,  than  we 
had  message  after  message  lauding  the  State  Banks.  In  1834,  the  President  proclaimed  to  Con- 
gress that  "  the  State  Banks  are  found  fully  adequate  to  the  performance  of  all  services  which 
were  required  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  quite  as  promptly,  and  with  the  same  cheapness."' 
In  1835,  the  President  in  his  message  again  assures  Congress  that  the  State  Banks  continued  to  re- 
alize every  expectation  entertained  of  their  capacity  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Government.  In 
1836,  the  President  again  told  Congress  that  the  State  Banks  still  performed  all  the  duties  re- 
quired of  them.  Every  Administration  paper  in  the  Union  echoed  their  praise.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Taney,  urged  upon  the  several  Deposite  Banks  to  increase  their  discounts, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  that  "  the  deposites  of  the  public  money  will  enable  you  to  afford  increased 
facilities."  Banks  were  selected  as  public  depositories  merely  on  account  of  the  party  bias  of 
those  who  controlled  their  affairs,  as  will  appear  by  the  published  correspondence  of  eertain  insti- 
tutions in  New- 5Tork,  and  other  parts  of  the  Union.  According  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  they  did  extend  their  issues,  and  speculation — unprecedented  expansion 
became  the  result.  Then  came  the  Specie  Circular,  and  the  very  crisis  which  the  Opposition  had 
always  predicted  fell  with  appalling  force  upon  us  ;  and  ever  since  that  tine  the  country,  like  a 
drunken  man,  has  been  reeling  to  and  fro  under  the  influence  of  the  noxious  draught  administered 
by  the  political  empirics  of  that  day.  This,  sir,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  causes  of  the  over-issues 
to  which  are  attributed  the  present  embarrassments  of  the  country.  But,  sir,  if  mismanagement!; 
of  Banks  and  over-issues  are  to  be  alluded  to  in  a  party  point  of  view,  1  would  turn  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  those  States  where  the  Administration  party  had  the  control.  I  will  instance 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  &c.  Those  States,  sir,  are  edifying  specimens  of  Administration  financier- 
ing. It  is  useless,  sir,  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  People  any  longer  with  fine-spun  theories  or  spe- 
cious promises.  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  them  to  submit  to  any  more  experiments.  They  are  determin- 
ed to  have  a  change  in  the  Administration.  They  can  recollect  that  but  a  few  years  since  they  had 
a  sound  currency,  good  markets,  and  constant  employment  for  their  industry.  They  know  that 
there  has  been  mismanagement  somewhere.  Their  present  condition  cannot  be  rendered  more 
distressing.  Any  change  must  be  for  the  better,  and  therefore  a  change  they  will  have.  This, 
sir,  is   the  language  of  common  sense,  as  now  coming  from  the  mass  of  the  People. 

But,  sir,  I  perceive  that  the  Administration  party  here  affect  to  sneer,  as  usual,  at  the  assertion 
made  by  myself  and  others,  that  general  distress  pervades  the  country.  I  know,  sir,  that  gentle- 
men have  said  that  it  is  but  imaginary.  One  gentleman,  (Mr.  Duncan)  in  his  speech,  has  told 
us  that,  if  the  People  are  embarrassed,  he  would  advise  them  "  to  take  off  their  coats  and  go  to 
work."  This  language,  sir,  may  suit  an  Administration  rolling  in  wealth  and  splendor;  it  may 
come  with  fitting  grace  from  the  supporters  of  men  who  are  receiving  large  salaries  in  gold  arid 
silver,  and  actually  profiting  by  the  derangement  of  the  currency.  But  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  the 
People  will  know  how  to  appreciate  and  to  answer  such  unfeeling,  heartless,  cold  blooded  and  in- 
solent language.  They  have  had  their  coats  off ;  they  have  labored  ;  they  have  vainly  used  every 
effort  to  obtain  the  due  reward  of  that  labor  ;  and  now  the  products  of  the  agricultural  communitjf 
are  still  remaining  unsold,  or,  if  disposed  of,  it  has  been  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  And  even  now 
the  farmer  is  sowing  and  planting  without  hope  of  remuneration.  He  knows  not  whether  the 
sweat  drops  of  a  long  summer's  labor  will  avail  him  aught.  In  the  present  derangement  of  ait 
business  operations  the  calculations  even  of  the  most  sagacious  fail ;  and  yet  gentlemen,  as  ari 
answer  to  the  every  day's  experience  of  these  truths,  return  the  old  answer,  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  not  responsible,  and  attribute  it  all  to  the  Banks.  Sir,  the  Administration  is  responsible. 
It  is  its  exploded  and  exploding  experiments  which  have  occasioned  this  state  of  things.  Its  tarn- 
perings,  its  reckless  disregard  for  every  interest,  its  determination  to  sustain  itself  in  power  at 
every  hazard,  execrable  attempts  to  check  the  enterprise  and  assimilate  the  condition  of  the 
American  People  to  that  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Sir,  one  week's  derangement  of  the  ac- 
tive industry  of  this  country  is  a  greater  loss  to  the  country  than  if  you  were  to  throw  the  whole 
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capita]  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  into  the  Delaware.  This,  sir,  is  undeniable,  and  yet 
we  have  had  not  only  weeks  but  years  of  constant  derangement ;  and  the  consequences  are  now 
hanging  darkly  as  a  pall  upon  the  country. 

But,  sir,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  so  loud  in  his  denunc'alion  of  the  Banks,  and  now 
thinks  that  the  public  money  ought  by  no  means  to  be  placed  in  their  keeping,  I  will  read  a  pas- 
sage from  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  Investigating  Committee,  of  which  the  gentleman 
was  a  member,  and  with  which  majority  he  acted.  After  stating  that  the  loss  to  the  Government 
of.largesums  might  have  been  avoided  by  depositing  in  the  Banks  on  special  deposite,  and  citing 
the  Bank  ot  America  and  the  Manhattan  Bank  as  having  been  used  as  depositories  after  they 
suspended  specie  payments,  the  Committee,  on  page  72,  says  : 

"It  is  then,  apparent  that,  had  the  depositing  system  of  banks  been  continued,  Mr  Swartwout  could  not  have 
had  money,  beyond  the  collections  of  a  single  week,  exceeding  the  current  expenses  of  his>  office,  to  have,  retained 
on  going  out  of  office,  and  the  evidence  of  his  not  having  diverted  any  previous  to  That  time,  and  that  all  pre- 
vious collections  were  in  bank,  would  have  been  regularly  derived  froni  the  banks,  as  well  as  in  Mr.  Swart- 
wout's  offiicial  returns.*' 

I  shall  have  occasion,  sir,  to  refer  to  this  report  again  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  I  must  remark 
that  the  gentleman's  opinions  have  certainly  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  useless  for  the  gentleman  to  give  as  an  excuse,  that  the  banks  are  now  suspended  ; 
foT  the  report  finds  fault  because  the  deposites  were  not  made,  even  after  they  had  suspended. 

But,  sir,  it  was  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  Banks.  I  am  in  nowise  identified  with  them  ; 
but  the  gentleman  having  thought  fit  to  accuse  the  Opposition  of  shifting  ground,  and  acting  in- 
consistently, I  deem  it  my  duty  to  deny  the  assertion,  to  investigate  his  course,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  he  is  not  liable  to  the  very  charge  he  has  so  unreservedly  made  against  us. 

i  would,  Mr.  Chairman,  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  systematic  deception  which 
Is  now  practising  upon  tho  People  of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  promised  reforms  in 
the  currency.  The  Administration  leaders  have  now  at  ledst  some  half  a  dozen  various  schemes  on 
which  they  are  attempting  to  coin  political  capital.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,) 
Is  opposed  to  the  issuing  ot  any  bank  paper  in  bills  under  the  denomination  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun)  is  out  against  all  bank  paper,  and  must  have 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  A  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Buchanan)  says  that  he  is  in  fa- 
vor of  a  mixed  cuirency,  but  asks  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  to  confer  power  on  Congress  to 
prohibit  the  issue  of  any  notes  under  twenty  dollars.  Another  Administration  partisan  in  this 
House  (Mr.  Montgomery)  proposes  to  issue  ten  dollar  Treasury  notes  as  currency,  and  this  with- 
out one  dollar  of  specie  basis.  Look  also,  sir,  at  the  action  of  the  Legislatures  under  Administra- 
tion control — Pennsylvania,  for  instance.  The  Legislature  meets,  (the  Van  Buren  party  having 
a  large  majority,)  breathing  vengeance  against  the  banks;  nothing  will  appease  their  wrath  but  im- 
mediate resumption  or  insiant  destruction.  They  meet,  wrangle,  scold,  vow  that  the  banks  are 
nuisances,  and  bank  paper  worthless  rags;  and  terminate  the  session  by  borrowing  some  millions 
of  bank  paper,  and  allowing  the  banks  their  own  time  to  resume  specie  payment.  They  then  go 
home  and  hold  ''indignation  meetings,"  and  denounce  one  another  as  having  acted  traitorously  to 
the  party.  And  when,  sir,  I,  as  a  stranger  to  Pennsylvania  tactics,  have  asked  some  explanation 
of  these  seeming  inconsistencies,  I  have  been  told:  "  Oh,  never  mind  us;  we  will  arrange  it  all; 
we  understand  the  people  of  Pennsylvania." 

I  will  now  take  notice  of  the  complaint  made  by  the  gentleman  that  the  Opposition  deal  unfairly 
with  the  Administration,  in  giving  to  the  public  partial  extracts  from  official  documents.  This 
charge,  sir,  is  unfouuded;  is  unsupported  by  any  proof;  and  I  defy  any  gentleman  to  make  good 
the  accusation.  I  deprecate  as  much  as  any  gentleman  can,  any  such  unfairness:  and  I  consider 
any  man  who  would  knowingly  mislead  the  public  mind,  a  fit  object  of  scorn  and  contempt.  I 
will  read,  sir,  the  document  which  has  given  the  Administration  party  so  much  uneasiness. 

(OFFICIAL.) — PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES  FROM   1624  TO  1838. 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmitting  a  statement  of  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  Public  Dofe« 

for  ea^h  year,  from  1824  to  1838. 
r      (June  v8,  1838.— Head  and  laid  on  the  table.,) 

Treasury  Department,  June  27,  1838. 
Sir:— In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  "25th  inst.,  I  have  the  honor  to  '•  lay- 
before  the  House  a  statement  showing  the  amount  of  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  pubiic  debt,  for  each  year, 
from  1824  to  1838." 
1  am,  very  respec'fally,  your  obd't  terv't. 

LEVI  WOODBURY,  Secretary  of  State. 
Hon.  J  K.  Polk,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  expenditure  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  for  each  year, 
from  1824  to  to  1838,  inclusive,  s'ated  in  pur>uance  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  25th 
June,  1838. 

For  the  year  1824,  $15,330,144  71  For  the  year  1831,  $13,854,067  90 

"  1832,      16,516,388  77 

"  1833,     22,713,755  II 

H  1834,      18,425,417  26 

"  1835,     17,514,950  28 

"  1836,     30,868,164  04 

"  1837,    *39, 164,745  37 

'  Note.— The  foregoing  sums  include  payments  for  trusts,  funds  and  indemnities,  which  in  1837,  w»8  05,610,404  -7L 

T.  L.  SMITH,  Kegiste*. 
Treasury  Department,  Register's  Office,  June  27, 1838. 

'     2 
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1825, 

11,480,459  94 

it 

1826, 

13,062,316  27 

.( 

1827, 

12,653,095  65 

tc 

1828, 

12.396,041  45 

(( 

1829, 

12.660,460  62 

it 

1830, 

13,229,533  33 
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Is  there  a'geLtleman  on  this  floor  who  will  rise  in  his  place  and  say  this  is  not  a  full  and  com- 
plete document,  as  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ?  Is  there  a  word  or  figure 
missing?  Is  there  a  syllable  added  ?  No,  sir;  it  is  the  whole  of  an  official  report.  What  does  it 
prove  ?  That  the  expenditures  of  this  Government,  despite  all  the  professions  of  economy,  despite 
all  the  promises  of  retrenchment,  have  increased  from  $15,330,144.71,  in  1824,  to  $39,164,745.37, 
in  1837,  nearly  threefold;  and  when,  sir,  we  present  this  document  to  the  people,  and  ask  their 
judgment  upon  it,  the  Administration  party  complain  ot  unfairness.  *~*«4 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  with  much  ingenuity,  attempts  to  evade  this  plain  demonstration 
of  facts  and  figures,  by  explaining  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  vast  increase  of  the  expendi- 
tures by  the  Administration.  This,  sir,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do;  and  I,  sir,  have  also  a  right 
to  answer  his  explanations,  and  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  his  ingenuity  and  tact  in  mystify- 
ing this  subject,  this  Administration  is  responsible — justly  censurable — lor  permitting  and  counte- 
nancing waste,  extravagance,  and  peculation. 

Amongst  other  things,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  quotes  the  Florida  war  as  an  item  of  "  ex- 
traordinary expenses,"  and  says  that  many  of  the  Opposition  voted  supplies.  I  have  not  examined 
the  journal,  neither  shall  1;  for  I  consider  it  as  quite  immaterial  who  and  what  party  voted  for  or 
against  the  appropriations.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  a  war  with  the  Indians  existed  in 
Florida,  and  that  the  Government  made  estimates,  and  demanded  supplies.  They  were  granted; 
and  the  Administration  is  responsible  for  the  manner  of  the  expenditure.  But,  sir,  this  is  another 
instance  of  the  fairness  with  which  the  Opposition  are  treated.  If  they  vote  supplies,  they  are  ac- 
cused of  extravagance,  and  the  President  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible.  Had  they  refused  to 
vote  money  demanded  by  the  Government,  a  want  of  patriotism  would  have  been  ascribed  to  them, 
and  they  would  have  been  branded  as  enemies  of  the  country.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  proceed 
to  prove  that  the  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  prosecution  of  this  war  has  been  most 
shamefully  wasted;  and  I  will  cite  a  few  instances  of  the  lavish  extravagance  which  I  charge  upon 
ihe  Administration.  In  Senate  Documents,  2d  session  25th  Congresss,  Vol.  3,  I  find  a  statement 
of  contracts  for  fuel,  transportation,  &c.  for  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  1837,"  and  signed 
M  T.  Cross,  Acting  Quartermaster-General."  Here,  sir,  I  find,  in  part,  how  the  thirty  millions 
have  been  expended  in  Florida.  I  will  give  the  committeee  a  few  items  of  steam  boat  contracts  for 
3837:-- 

Per  day.       Per  ann. 

For  cl-arter  of  steam-boat  Watchman, $450  or  $164,250 

"  "  Mobile, 465  or     169,725 

"  "  Anne  Calhoun  &  2  barges, 400  or    146,000 

"  "  Henry  Cromwell, « 300  or     109,500 

"  "  Hyperion, 300  or    109,500 

"  Leflore, 200  or      73,000 

Per  month.     Per  ann. 

For  charter  of  steam-boat  Charleston, • $3,750  or    $45,000 

"  "  Florida, 3,000  or      36,000 

"  "  John  McLean, 4,000  or      48,000 

"  "  Camden, ". 4,000  or      48,000 

"  "  James  Adams, 4,000  or      48,000 

"  "  Altamaha, 5,000  or      60.000 

" , 3,500  or      42,000 

In  short,  sir,  by  this  document  it  appears  that  there  were  chartered,  during  the  year  1837, 
thirty-five  steam-boats,  forty-three  schooners,  two  sloops,  twenty-five  brigs,  six  ships,  making  in 
all,  one  hundred  and  eleven  vessels  chartered,  during  the  year  1837,  lor  the  prosecution  of  this  Florida 
war — this  war,  sir,  which  we,  a  nation  of  millions,  have  waged  for  years  with  some  500  naked 
warriors.  And,  beside  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  vessels  chartered,  I  find  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred contracts,  some  of  them  for  a  very  large  amount,  for  transportation  of  troops,  forage,  arms, 
horses,  &c,  during  that  year,  for  this  war.  Sir,  the  party  in  power  is  justly  chargeable  with  hav- 
ing involved  the  country  in  this  war,  unnecessarily,  and  then  of  having  wasted  the  money  appro- 
priated for  its  prosecution. 

1  will  give,  also,  another  charge  from  the  same  document :  '*  For  transporting  100  cords  of  fire 
wood  from  New-Orleans  to  Fort  Brooke,  East  Florida,  and  one  assistant  surgeon,  $2,000."  Here, 
sir,  is  charged  twenty  dollars  per  cord  for  carrying  fire-wood  from  New-Orleans,  besides  the  origi- 
nal cost,  and  other  expenses;  and  that  too,  in  a  country  where,  as  I  am  assured  by  gentlemen  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  could  be  cut  in  sight  of  the  fort  to  which 
this  wood  was  sent.  I  am  also  informed  that  wood  has  olten  been  taken  from  Florida  to  New-Or- 
leans for  sale;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  wood  was  originally  from  Florida,  and  after  be- 
ing shipped  to  New-Orleans,  and  properly  seasoned,  was  shipped  back  again  to  Florida  to  afford  a 
little  patronage.  These,  sir,  are  a  few  specimens  of  expenditure  in  the  Florida  war  for  1837.  I 
could  for  hours  read  charges  equally  obnoxious  to  censure;  and,  sir,  I  have  had  a  resolution  on 
your  table  ever  since  the  first  resolution  day  of  this  session,  asking  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  expenditures  of  the  war;  and  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  by  some  mi- 
serable subterfuge  or  quibbling  point  of  order,  refuse  to  call  for  the  statement.  And  yet,  sir,  this 
is  called  a  representative  government,  and  we  assume  to  be  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  nation,  and 
the  people  are  told  that  all  officers,  from  the  President  down,  are  strictly  accountable.  Yet  we 
cannot  ask  how  30,000,000  of  their  money  has  been  spent,  without  being  told  by  gentlemen  thai 
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the  Opposition  voted  supplies  for  the  war,  and  that  these  expenditures  are  £  extraordinary.'  Tru- 
ly, sir,  they  aie  extraordinary,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  deinang  a  lull  and  explicit  statement  as  to 
their  nature. 

1  am  told,  sir,  that  a  steamboat  was  offered  to  the  Government  for  about  $14,000,  and,  refusing 
to  purchase,  they  chartered  her  until  they  paid  some  $72,000.  I  am  toid,  sir,  that  plank,  in  seve. 
ral  instances,  has  cost  $1  25  per  foot,  or  $120  per  100  feet.  ALo,  that  firewood  has  cost  $50 
per  cord.  Sir,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Administration  party  to  give  the  people  light  on  this  subject, 
and  to  relieve  themselves,  if  they  can,  from  the  charges  of  waste  and  peculation. 

1  believe  the  charges  to  be  true,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  documents  now  before  me;  and 
this  is  but  the  account  for  one  year.  I  should,  amongst  other  things,  like  to  see  what  amount  has 
been  expended  for  the  '  blood-hounds,'  which,  as  every  person  now  acknowledges,  have  turned 
out  to  be  common  curs,  and  not  worth  a  shilling  a  head.  I  presume  that  this  experiment,  with. 
the  contingencies,  cost  some  thousands.  I  perceive,  also,  that  one  man  has  been  paid  $7  50  per 
day,  and  subsistence,  for  transporting  forty  bushels  of  corn,  in  sacks,  from  one  post  to  another,  in 
Wisconsin.  Flour  has  been  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  until  it  cost  $50  per  barrel,  and 
then  sold  for  one-fourth  the  cost  of  transportation.  In  short,  sir,  did  I  not  see  these  things  stated 
in  official  documents,  I  could  not  have  believed  it  possible  thatsueh  gross  mismanagement  existed. 
But  I  must  leave  this  branch  of  expenditure,  thus  hastily  glanced  at,  and  pass  to  another. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  his  anxiety  to  defend  his  new  allies,  quotes  the  expense  of  In- 
penses  of  '(.Indian  emigration  and  subsistence  for  Indians,'  as  an  item  of  expenditure  for  which  ma- 
ny of  the  Opposition  voted,  and  the  gentleman  classes  it  under  the  head  of  '  extraordinary  expen- 
ses.' I  shall  not  deny  that  many  Opposition  members  did  vote  for  the  estimates  demanded  by  the 
Administration  for  th.s  branch  of  the  public  service.  I  think  they  were  quite  justifiable  in  eo  do- 
ing. But,  sir,  could  any  one  of  the  Opposition  have  ever  supposed  that  the  money  voted  would 
have  been  so  shamefully  squandered,  absolutely  wasted,  ns  the  reports  of  the  officers  in  that  de- 
partment prove  it  to  have  been?  I  will  cite  one  or  two  instances,  out  ot  the  many  I  could  enume- 
rate, to  prove  the  unjustifiable  and  criminal  abuses  which  have  been  practised  on  this  subject. 

Document  No.  127,  of  the  3d  session  of  25th  Congress,  is  a  letter  of  Mr.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of 
War.  In  that  document  I  find  a  communication  from  the  Commissary-General  of  Subsistence, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  and  I  there  perceive  that  the  Government,  after  purchasing  unnecessa- 
rily a  vast  amount  of  provisions,  &c  '  for  the  army  sent  into  the  Cherokee  country,'  and,  having 
no  use  for  it,  ordered  it  to  be  sold;  and  I  will  quote  an  extract  from  that  communication: 

"  The  supplies  sold  consisted  of  50  barrels  pork,  2,645  barrels  flour,  821  hard  bread,  %T%  bushels  beans,  16| ;  bush- 
els corn  meal,  369  bushels  coin,  506  bushels  salt,  75,0  7  pounds  sugar,  41,297  poun  Is  colie  •,  5,4:*b  pounds  i ice.,  531,- 
OiO  pounds  bacon,  28,181  pounds  soap,  14.1W  pounds  candles,  371  gallons  whiskey,  r>,  45  gallons  vinegar,  tiiid  all 
the  issuing  apparatus,  such  as  scales,  weight?  and  measures,  used  while  the  volunteer  iroops  were  in  service. 
These  articles  produced  the  neit  sum  of  $rl,\ll  90  " 

Tqis,  sir,  is  the  '  official  account.'  Does  any  gentleman  here  deny  it?  Is  there  any  one  of  the 
Administration  party  who  wishes  to  give  an  explanation?  If  ro,  I  will  give  way.  Not  one,  sir. 
Then  let  none  of  the  Administration  papers  throughout  the  Union  dare  to  deny  this  statement. 
And  what  do  I  prove  by  this,  Mr.  Chairman?  That  this  vast  amount  of  supplies,  collected  unne- 
cessarily, cost,  as  will  appear  by  the  accounts  of  the  department,  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  six- 
ty thousand  dollars,  including  transportation,  commissions,  buildings  erected  for  their  preserva- 
tion, &c,  and  were  sold  by  this  all-wise  and  competent  Administration  for  less  than  one-fifth  of 
costs.  This,  sir,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  money  of  the  people  is  wasted.  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  if  it  was  possible  for  any  honest  man  to  anticipate  such  unjustifiable  squan- 
derings of  the  public  money?  It  seems,  sir,  that  the  21,181  pounds  of  soap  were  not  needed  by 
the  army.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  sold,  sir.  It  should  have  been  shipped  to  Washington,  and 
would  have  served  as  a  fraction  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  cleanse  this  fuul  Administration. 
But,  sir,  I  will  give  you  another  item  of  sales  oi  stores,  &c.  purchased  unnecessarily,  nnd  sold  at 
auction  in  the  Cherokee  country  in  J 838,  and  embraced  in  this  same  communication.  1  find,  sir, 
that  corn,  which  cost  the  Government  at  least  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  in  many  instances,  two 
dollars  per  bushel,  and  accumulated  unnecessarily  in  vast  quantities,  was  sold  by  this  economical. 
Administration  as  follows: 

8,331  bushels  corn/at  17,4 'cents  per  bushel. 
5/275  do  "at.  tlf  do 

4,99:'|         Ho  at  10|  do 

400  do  at    Si  d't 

4,2:301  do  at  13|  do 

This,  sir,  is  a  specimen  of  the  prices  at  which  this  article  was  sold,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
thrown  away  in  this  one  article  of  corn  alone.  And  this,  sir,  is  only  a  fraction  ot  the  quantity 
sold.  1  find,  further,  sir,  that  oats,  purchased  at  double  the  usual  cost,  were  sold  at  34  cents  per 
bushel.  This  corn  and  oats  were  not  damaged:  for  the  report  states  them  to  have  been  sound,  and 
the  damaged  corn  sold  separately.  I  could  proceed,  sir,  to  enumerate  hundreds  of  cases  of  the 
same  nature,  but  time  will  not  permit.  I  will  close  by  giving  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Creek 
agent,  at  Fort  Gibson,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  complaining  of  the  action 
of  the  Administration  in  forwarding  such  immense  quantities  oi  supplies  unnecessarily  to  that 
post,  and  which  also  had  to  be  sold  at  an  immense  sacrifice; 

"But  whatever  be  the  apology  of  the  measure  in  question  whether  it  be  ignorance  of  the  resources  of  tie  coun- 
try, distrust,  of  the  capability  of  the  officers  charged  with  the  subsidence  of  the  Indians,  or  a  dread  of  a  failure  of 
their  efforts  in  that  respect,  one  thing  is  demonstrably  truefl  that  the  greet  loss  which  is  now  inevitably  consequent 
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upon  the  BTeasnra,  might  have  bjen  avoided  had  timely  directions  bee  I  given  to  disooso  of  this  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  provisions  us  sooa  as  it  was  ascertained  not  to  be  needed." 

He  again  says: 

*'  Instead  of  this,  cargo  after  cargo  continued  to  arrive  as  the  necessity  decreased." 

Again,  sir,  the  same  agent  says: 

<lI  repeat,  sir,  fearless  of  co  ltrtidicfion,  had  the  agents  here  been  instructed  in  the  first  instance,  ss  a?ents  ofthe 
G  >vernme.it  ought  to  hive  been,  where  it*  interest  wa.1  concerned,  the  public  wouid  not  have  sustained  the  loss  of 
a  single  dollar;  the  provision  purchased  in  New-Orleans  would  have  been  sold  and  not  transported  here  at  an 
enormous  expense,  where  it  was  not  needed,  and  at  an  additional  expense  of  several  thousands  to  erect  suitable 
buildinrs  to  cover  it  from  the  weather." 

This  gentleman,  sir,  for  his  plain  speaking  to  the  Government  officer?,  was  treated  with  official 
insolence,  and  immediately  resigned  his  station.  A  mean,  obsequious,  fawning  sycophant  would 
have  been  cherished  ajid  patronised  by  them.  Here,  sir,  is  another  instance  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  squandered.  Who  could  have  dreamed  of  such  •  blundering  policy?'  And  yet 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  says  the  Opposition  voted  for  '  Indian  subsistence,'  &c:  and  he  is 
loud  in  praise  of  an  Administration  which  is  thus,  by  its  own  official  documents,  convicted  of  in- 
competency, waste  and  extravagance,  and  it  may  be,  something  worse.  I  believe,  sir,  that  all 
these  unnecessary  purchases  were  made  to  give  profitable  contracts  to  favorites. 

We  have  been  told,  sir,  that  the  public  buildings  are  another  source  of  '  extraordinary'  expense. 
I  will,  sir,  for  a  moment,  refer  to  this  matter,  and,  in  that  moment,  convince  the  committee  that 
another  high-handed  and  unjustifiable  act  of  this  Administration  has  cost  the  people,  unnecessari- 
ly, three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  refer  to  the  Post-Office  building.  The  committee  on  Public 
Buildings  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  actual  cost  of  the  building 
proposed  to  be  erected,  made  a  demand  for  a  detailed  estimate  ofthe  cost  of  a  split  granite  building. 
It  was  furnished;  and  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  But,  sir,  no  sooner 
had  Congress  adjourned,  than  the  President  ordered  the  erection  of  a  marble  building — a  perfect 
palace,  which  is  now  estimated,  even  by  Administration  gentlemen,  to  cost  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This,  sir,  will  explain  to  gentlemen  why  this  branch  of  expenditure  is  termed  "ex- 
traordinary." But,  sir,  there  13  another  matter  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  is  admitted 
even  here  by  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  After  she  money  appropriated  by  Congress  had 
been  expended,  fearing  that  at  its  next  meeting  it  might  arrest  the  work,  or  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  this  enormously  increased  expenditure,  the  Executive  actually  allowed  the  work  to  pro- 
gress on  credit  to  the  amount  of  $6-5,000,  and  the  laborers  on  the  building,  instead  of  receiving  their 
pay  regularly,  were  given  checks  or  memoranda  of  the  amount  due  them:  and  now,  sir,  we  are 
called  upon  to  vote  money;  and  our  sympathies  are  appealed  to  to  pay  the  laborers.  They  shall  be 
paid,  sir,  but  I  would  demand  to  know  by  what  authority  of  law  was  this  work  persevered  in  after 
the  appropriation  was  expended  ?  How  dare  the  President  and  his  coadjutors  anticipate  the  action 
of  Congress  V  How  dare  they  usurp  the  power  which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  Representatives 
of  the  People  ?  But,  sir,  my  questions  are  answered  by  every  day's  experience.  They  dare  do 
anything.  They  dare  violate  ail  law;  scoff  at  all  precedent:  commit  any  and  every  act,  however 
unjustifiable  and  unlawful,  and  a  drilled  party  majority  will  support  and  countenace  their  iniquities. 

I  could  refer,  also,  to  the  Treasury  building  as  another  instance  01  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
public  money.  I  could  give  repeated  instances,  in  which  money  appropriated  by  Congress  for  one 
object,  has  been  transferred  to  another,  without  any  authority  of  law;  and  when  these  exposures 
are  made,  the  party  acknowledge  that  investigation  ought  to  be  had,  but  that  it  is  not  convenient 
to  make  it  at  this  particular  time. 

I  will  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  other  item  of  expenditure.  Congiess  ordered  a  survey  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  an  appropriation  for  improving  the  channel  at  the  Ba- 
lize.  And  how  do  you  suppose,  sir,  that  the  money  has  been  expended?  One  steam  boat,  one 
dredge  boat,  and  four  schooners  were  built  or  purchased,  and  fitted  up  in  the  most  tasteful  style. 
I  find,  sir,  that  there  is  charged  for  furniture  in  one  of  them,  a  mahogany  sideboard,  two  splendid 
CARD  TABLES,  merino  curtains,  fine  cane  settees,  and  other  furniture  to  suit,  eight  patent 
lever  watches,  one  chronometer,  costing  $280,  silver  ware,  and  numerous  other  articles  of  the 
same  description.  All  this,  sir,  is  for  common  mud-boats.  And  after  expending  two  hundred  and 
ninety  one  thousand  dollars,  the  work  is  abandoned;  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  now  in  worse 
condition  than  before  the  work  was  commenced.  This,  sir,  is  the  expenditure  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  I  know  not  how  many  snag-boats  and  mud-boats  have  been  employed  on  Red  river,  or 
other  rivers,  or  whether  they  are  fitted  out  in  the  same  style.  But  I  do  know,  that  when  we  ask 
a  6inall  appropriation  on  the  Cumberland  road,  we  are  told  by  the  Administration  that  there  is  no 
money  hi  the  Treasuary;  and  that  they  are  disposed  to  think  that  work  unconstitutional. 

There  is  another  title,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  which  the  money  of  the  people  is  squandered,  H 
not  actually  purloined.  It  is  under  the  head  of  "  contingencies  ;"  and  the  bill  now  before  us 
gives  a  small  specimen  of  the  amount  thus  charged.  In  it  alone,  there  is  appropriated,  under  the 
title  of  contingencies,  one  hundred  and  twenty -seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dol- 
lars, besides  sixty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  miscellanies,  making  together,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  And  when,  sir,  we  ask  how  this  large 
sum  is  to  be  expended,  we  are  told  that  it  is  quite  impossible  now  to  give  a  detailed  statement: 
but  that,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  honestly  accounted  for.  And  if  any  of  us  insist  on  receiving  the  in- 
formation,  we  are  accused  of  wasting  the  time  of  the  House,  and  of  being  altogether  too  inquisi- 
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tive.     Next  year,  sir,  we  shall  have  these  sums  accounted  for  in  a  bill  for  washing  towels,  horse- 
hire,  &c. 

But,  sir,  it  strikes  me  that  gentlemen,  in  their  zeal  to  defend  the  Administration,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  forget  that  *'  there  is  but  one  step  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. "  They 
talk  quite  feelingly  indignant  of  the  unfairness  shown  to  the  Administration  in  this  matter  of  ex- 
penditure, and  call  it  "crying  injustice,*'  and  say  that  a  large  item  is  the  three  per  cent  fund  paid 
to  tha  States.  Now,  sir,  this  is  rather  an  amusing  defence.  Has  not  the  three  per  cent  fund 
b«en  paid  to  the  States  under  every  Administration  1  Is  it  not  paid  only  in  proportion  to  the 
amo  int  of  sales  of  public  lands  within  the  different  States  ?  Is  it  not  guarantied  to  the  States  by 
the  c  impact  under  which  they  became  membeis  of  the  Union?  And  have  they  not.  received  it 
from  the  first  day  of  their  admission  as  States  ?  Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  apologies  are 
rather  too  shallow  to  deserve  serious  notice.  But,  sir,  after  all,  the  friends  of  the  Administration 
are  somewhat  excusable  for  these  attempts  at  subterfuge  and  evasion.  They  are  sorely  pressed 
by  many  searching  inquiries.  The  stern  gaze  of  the  people  is  at  last  directed  to  their  action,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of  any  and  every  excuse,  no  matter  how  pitiable  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  P.,)  I  have  touched  upon  these  different  branches  of  expenditure  but  slightly:  and 
leave  it  with  gentlemen  better  qualified  to  particularize  abuses  and  unjustifiable  expenditures.  I 
will  leave  the  subject  by  saying  that,  although  the  expenditures  have  increased  nearly  threefold,  I 
ehould  not  so  loudly  complain  had  the  money  been  properly  expended.  But,  sir,  it  has  been 
wasted.  Our  fortifications  were  never  in  a  worse  condition.  We  have  scarcely  a  ship-of  war  fit 
for  sea.  When  the  frigate  United  States  received  some  damage  entering  the  port  of  New-York, 
and  was  declared  unseaworthy  after  an  expenditure  of  some  seventy  thousand  dollars,  there  was 
not  a  ship  ready  to  receive  her  crew;  and  months  passed  before  one  could  be  fitted  out  to  take  the 
place  of  the  condemned  frigate.  We  have  not  a  single  steamship  of  war  which  deserves  the  name; 
I  beg  pardon,  sir,  I  believe  there  is  one — the  "Poinsett" — they  call  her  a  steam  frigate;  she  is  no- 
thing but  a  miserable  old  scow.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  she  used  to  be  employed  somewhere  about 
New- York  as  a  ferry  boat;  was  purchased  at  an  enormous  price  by  the  Administration,  fitted  up, 
and  has  cost  near  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  I  am  toM  that  it  took  all  hands  (when  serving 
in  the  Florida  waters)  two  weeks  to  cut  wood  enough  to  run  her  three  days.  She  is  now  lying  at 
Norfolk,  the  perfect  laughing  stock  of  every  sailor;  but  she  is  reported  to  Congress  as  a  steam 
frigate.  Really,  sir,  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  name.  In  short,  sir,  the  money  voted  by  Congress  with- 
in a  lew  years  past,  lor  harbors,  for  light-houses,  for  breakwaters,  for  clearing  out  of  rivers,  han 
nearly  all  been  wasted,  foolishly  thrown  away,  by  the  mismanagement  and  extravagance  of  the 
Administration.  The  searching  question  of  the  people  is,  "  Where  is  our  money  ?"  The  laconic 
answer  is,  Millions  have  been  stolen;  millions  squandered;  millions  unaccounted  for. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  not  content  with  glorifying  the  Administration,  has  thought 
it  necessary  to  charge  us  with  making  unprovoked  attacks  upon  the  President  and  his  friends,  and, 
in  a  tone  of  triumph,  has  defied  us  to  prove  any  act  of  malfeasance  or  misfeasance.  Sir,  I  meet 
the  challenge,  and  I  will  prove,  from  under  the  gentleman's  own  signature,  charges  made  by  him 
against  the  present  Administration  sufficient  to  blast  the  fair  fame  of  any  party.  I  shall  refer,  sir, 
to  report  No.  313  of  House  of  Representatives,  commonly  called  the  report  of  the  Investigating 
Committee  on  the  defalcation  of  Swartwout  and  others.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  although  he  did  not  sign  the  report  with  the  majority,  he  made  a 
special  report  to  which  he  affixed  his  signature.  I,  sir,  shall  not  at  this  time  enter  into  an  exami- 
nation of  the  merit*  of  the  document.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  gentleman's  name  is 
signed  to  it.  The  following  is  the  special  report  of  the  gentleman,  and  as  he  complains  it  is  un- 
fair to  give  extracts,  I  will  give  it  entire: 
"  Mr.  Hopkins's  special  concurrance  in  the  report  of  the  commitlee,  appended  the  reto  ly  a  vote  of  he  committee,  i 

8,I  have  not  had  the  requi  ite  time  for  scrutinizing  ihe  report  of  ihe  committee  w;t'i  that  care  and  attention 
whiei  its  length  and  importance  deserve,  and  which  I  could  have  desired  •,  and  I  should  have  prefei  red,  for  this 
reason,  to  have  presented  the  journal  of  the  committee,  without  comment,  to  the  House  of  Hepresentntives.— But 
as  eonfl-ctinic  opinions  prevail  in  the  committee  and  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  country  in  the  sdnpe  of  formal  re- 
ports, I  consider  it  my  dnty  to  say  that  1  concur  with  the  committee  in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  ar- 
rived, so  far  as  tho3f  conclusions  apply  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  defalcations  of  Samuel  Sw  artwout  and, 
William  M.  Price. 

"I  should  be  faithless  to  my  duty,  and  do  violence  to  the  most  conscientious  convictions  of  my  judgment,  if  I' 
del  not  also  declare  my  emire  concurrence  in  those  conclusions  of  the  co  remittee  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the 
late  naval  officer  of  the  Custom  House  tt  New-York  ;  lo  u>e  late  and  present  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  ;  to  the' 
Secretary  and  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury  Department,  including  the  late  Comptroller  of  that  Department ; 
and,  in  that  part  of  the  report  which  reviews  the  conduct  of  J.  Hoyt,  the  present  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  New-York." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  by  this  report  that  the  gentleman  concurs  fully  in  the  censure  of 
the  committee,  passed  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  on 
the  subject,  I  will  read  what  the  committee  say — page  98. 

"The  committee  will  forbear  m  recapitulate  here  the  extraordinary  submissireness  and  want  of  energy  thtu  are' 
betrayed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  tolerance,  without  known  compbint  made  to  tin  Executive,  of 
the  retention  and  use  of  the  public  money  collected  by  the  present  collector  of  Mew-York,  for  duties  on  imj  o'ta 
against  and  under  the  protests  of  merchants." 

Again,  sir,  upon  the  same  page,  the  committee  further  say: 

"  It  is  believed  to  constitute  an  ftrtneeKity  of  administration  oa  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  thai  calls  fur  irr medi- 
ate correction,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the  honor  of  the  Govern  merit  or  to  the  'security  of  tfe  -  public  monjj ."    :~4 
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And  further,  sir,  the  report  says: 

"  The  negligence  and  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  discharge  his  duty  as  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  charged  by  law  with  the  superintendence  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  his  want  of  a  correct 
appre  nation  of  the  before  named  records  in  the  superintendence  of  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues,  and  the 
consequent  neglect  to  continue  and  complete  them,  nre  justly  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  escape  from  de~ 
,  •  Mian,  for  s»  Ion*  a  period,  of  the  immense  defalcations  of  the  late  collector  of  the  port  of  New- York." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  direct  assertion,  made  by  the  gentleman  himself,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  manifested  "extraordinary  submissiveness"  and  "want  of  energy;"  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  "  imbecility  of  administration ;"  and  that  such  conduct  requires  "immediate  correction;" 
and  further,  sir,  that  the  Secretary,  by  his  "  negligence  and  failure  to  discharge  his  duty,"  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  immense  defalcation  of  Swartwout,  amounting  to  one  million  and  a  quar- 
ter of  dollars. 

Sir,  where  is  this  "  imbecile  Secretary?"  Has  he  been  dismissed  by  the  Executive?  Has 
even  an  inquiry  been  naiad d  by  this  House  into  these  grave  charges  preferred  by  the  committee  ? — 
Wo,  sir !  no!  The  same  negligent,  imbecile,  criminal  Secretary  still  presides  over  the  Treasury 
Department.  Instead  of  having  been  discarded,  as  the  gentleman  said  he  should  be,  he  is  the 
pampered  pet  of  the  Executive,  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  is  now  as  loud  in  his  praise  as 
he  was  in  his  denunciations,  and  he  has  the  assurance  to  lecture  the  Opposition  for  complaining  of 
this  gross  outrage  perpetrated  on  the  honor  and  character  of  the  Government  which  he  himself 
assisted  in  exposing. 

Bur,  sir,  the  committee  may  check  the  expression  of  astonishment  which  at  this  time  seems  so 
se.isibly  to  pervade  it.     I  have  but  commenced  with  the  gentleman's  consistency. 

On  page  41  of  the  report  I  find  the  following  charges  made  by  the  gentleman  against,  the  late 
siaval  officer  of  the  custom  house,  New-York,  (Enos   V.  Throop:) 

"  FiO'n  the  preceding  testimony',  the  committee  report,  as  es'ablishel  facts  • 

'•  1.  That  the  late  naval  officer  at  'he  port  of  New- York,  tin  oiighmt  his  term  of  service,  from  1829  to  1838>. 
wholly  disregarded  the  requirements  of  the  iavv  prescribing  the  du  les  of  his  office. 

"  2.  Tn;it  s  id  naval  officer,  for  the  same  peiiod,  wholly  disregarded  the  instructions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Tie  isury,  of  November  10,  1821.    - 

•'  3.  That  said  naval  officer,  by  so  disregarding  the  requirements  of  law  and^the  instructions  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, culpably  neglected  to  keep  the  accounts  and  records  appertaining  to  his  office,  and  thereby  rendered  the 
office  nugatory  as  a  check  upon  the  accounts  of  the  collector. 

"  -t.  That  if  the  duties  of  sa  d  naval  officer,  as  authorized  and  directed  by  existing  laws,  had  been  executed  with 
proper  c  ire  and,.vi^iiance,  they  would  have  rendered  it  impracticable  for  any  fraud  or  error  in  any  of  the  accounts 
of  the  col  ector^t"  said  port  to  escape  immediate  deletion. 

"5.  Th  it the  rulpable  disregard  of  the  plain  requirements  of  the  law  and  of  Treasury  instruction?  prescrib- 
ing the  duties  of  naval  officers,  by  said  naval  officer,  and  bis  continued  neglect  of  official  duty,  are  a  primary  cause 
of  the  immense  defalcation  of  the  late  collector  at  New- York." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  charge  made  against  this  officer  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Where,  sir,  is 
this  same  Enos  T.  Throop  ?  Has  he  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  country  ?  No,  sir  ! 
This  man,  who  was  proved  to  be  incompetent  to  act  as  '  naval  officer,'  instead  of  being  immediate- 
ly discharged,  as  he  would  have  been  by  an  honest  Executive,  has  been  sent  as  Charge  to  Naples! 
Unfit  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  subordinate  in  a  custom  house,  he  is  fully  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
minister  of  this  great  nation  at  a  foreign  Court.  And  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  so  re- 
cently demanded  his  dismissal,  lauds  the  Executive  and  vows  that  this  is  a  most  virtuous  and  pure 
Administration,  and  tauntingly  sneers  at  us  as  a  fault  finding  Opposition! 

Again,  sir,  on  page  105,  the  committee  of  investigation,  after  citing  repeated  instances  of  ne- 
glect in  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  to  discharge  his  duty,  report  : 

."1.  That  Wi'lirim  M.  Price,  as  district  attorney,  is  a  defaulter  to  the  Government  in  a  large  amount. 
"2.  That  his  defa'cations  are  attributable  to  the  notor  ous  irresponsibility  and  want  of  character  of  said  Price 
at  the  periods  of  his  appoinfment  and  re-app  lintirent,  and  during  his  entire  terms  of  office;  and  to  the  continued 
neglect  of  ihe  proper  and  efficient  discharge  of  duties  at  the  office  of  the  So'icitor  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  late  and 
present  incumben's  of  that  office." 

Again,  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  has  this  officer  been  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
State  ?  Has  the  Executive  discharged  that  duty,  which  the  gentleman  deemed  so  imperative  when 
he  signed  his  report?  No,  sir!  This  man,  who  neglected  his  duty,  violated  his  oath  of  office, 
and  permitted  an  immense  defalcation,  has  been  sent  as  Charge  d'AlFaires  to  Belgium!  Neglect 
of  duty  is  now  the  sure  road  to  preferment.  Let  a  man  manifest  palpable  incompetency  as  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury,  and  he  is  immediately  made  a  Foreign  Minister.  I,  sir,  wili  not  attempt  to 
express  my  astonishment  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  He  proves  that 
Mr.  Van  Buten  has  violated  every  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  People,  not  only  by  continuing  un- 
faithful men  in  office,  but  by  promoting  them  for  their  misconduct.  He  then,  most  unexpectedly, 
becomes  his  champion  and  eulogist,  and  petulantly  complains  that  we  are  over-nice  in  our  demands 
for  correct  Government! 

Page  140,  the  gentleman  is  loud  in  his  denunciations  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  collector  at  New- York; 
thinks  his  conduct  unjustifiable;  and  yet,  sir,  Mr.  Hoyt  is  still  collector:  and  the  gentleman  now 
preaches  to  us  passive  obedience. 

Page  70,  we  find  the  committee  saying  that, 

"  From  the  preceding  evidence  the  committee  report  the  following  fact  as  established  : 

•'That  the  late  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury;  George  Wolf,  Esq. "now collector  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  was 
guilty,  while  in  sail  office  of  Comptroller,  of  culpable  disregard  of  law  and  neglect  of  duty,  both  in  regard  to  the 
bonds  of  collectors  filed  in  his  office,  and  the  records  thereof  required  by  law  ;  and  in  settling  and  certifying  to  the 
Register  the  accounts  of  Samuel  Svvnrtwout,  !a*e  c@!!ector,  vi  ithout  having  transmitted  to  him  the  vouchers  there- 
for required  by  positive  injunction  of  law." 
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I  will  tread  lightly  here,  sir.  This  officer  is  now  no  more.  But,  sir,  after  this  downright  charge 
of  culpable  disregard  of  law,  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  this  officer,  who  had  neglect- 
ed his  duty  and  violated  all  law,  was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  at  Philadelphia  !  Unfit  to  be 
Comptroller,  he  was  fully  qualified  to  superintend  some  hundreds  ot  officers,  and  to  receive  million.;* 
of  the  public  money  annually  ! 

Page  41.  The  First  Auditor  is  denounced  as  negligent  and  incompetent.  Yet  now,  not  a  word 
of  complaint  from  the  gentleman  from  Virginia;  and  all  this  *  criminal  neglect  and  official  negli- 
gence,' which  in  1839  appeared  to  the  gentleman  so  unjustifiable,  so  monstrous,  i->,  in  1840,  quite 
innocent,  very  excusable,  and  entirely  unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  This  is,  indeed,  a 
change  of  opinion.  Last  year,  to  denounce  the  Administration,  Sub-Treasury  and  all;  this  year  to 
support  it  warmly,  and  its  darling  Sub-Treasury  too.  I  know,  sir,  that  with  some  politicians  it 
becomes  necessary  to  alter  their  opinions;  and  this  change  of  the  gentleman  recalls  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  passage  I  once  read  in  one  of  Bulwer's  works,  in  which  the  politic  courtier  finds  it  necessary 
to  change  his  opinions  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  shifting  policy  of  the  court. 

"  Well !  I  have  decided  on  my  change  of  life,"  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"  So  have  I  on  my  change  of  opinion,"  chimed  in  the  Earl.    "  I  will  tell  you  what  opinions  seem  to  me  like." 

"What?"  said  Branioa. 

"Trees!"  answered  Mau'everer,  quaintly;  "  If  they  can  be  made  serviceable  by  standing,  don't  part  with  a 
stick;  but.  when  they  are  of  that  growth  that  sells  well,  or  whenever  they  shut  out  a  fine  prospect,  cut  them  down 
and  pack  them  off  by  all  manner  of  means." 

1,  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  not  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  this 
sudden,  startling,  and  mysterious  change  in  his  political  opinions.  I  am  not  even  inquisitive  or 
interested  enough  to  inquire  whether  his  former  opinions  shut  out  a  fine  prospect.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  know  that  he  has  cut  them  all  down.  The  reason  is  with  himself.  But,  sir,  he  will  ex- 
cuse me  when  I  say,  that  1  think  it  in  bad  taste  for  him  to  criticise  too  narrowly  the  ground  we 
tread,  when  he  so  recently  taught  us  that  it  was  our  duty  to  walk  it  fearlessly,  as  being  the  path 
of  rectitude  and  honor.  When  the  gentleman  shall  favor  us  with  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth,  the 
mazes  of  which  he  is  threading,  and  shall  give  us  something  like  convincing  proof  that  he  pur- 
sues its  tortuous  windings,  not  from  personal  aggrandizement  or  ambitious  aspirations,  then,  sirT 
we  may  again,  with  indulgent  eye,  look  upon  His  course.  Until  then,  sir,  the  gentleman  must  ex- 
cuse us  if  we  look  suspiciously  on  his  advice,  and  distrustingly  upon  the  position  he  has  assumed.. 
I  will,  Mr.  Chairman,  give  one  other  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  the 
gentleman  was  a  zealous  member,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  to  reconcile  the  opinions  thea 
expressed  with  his  present  course: 

"But  the  important  results  which  have  been  attained,  notwithstanding  t*ie  disadvantages  adverted  to,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  the  coun'ry  with  a  confident  hope  that  the  high  obligation  which  will  rest  upon  the  successors  of 
the  present  Congress  in  ihe  legislative  councils  of  the  nation,  to  resume  and  complete  the  great  work  of  investi- 
gation and  reform  of  the  alarming  condition  and  abuses  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government,  from 
the  hishest  to  the  lowest;  and  from  the  nearest  to  the  remotest  functionaries;  will  secure  the  prompt  and  efficient 
attention  which  its  magnitude  demands. 

"  Guided  solely  by  the  character  of  the  developments  which  the  investigation  imposed  upon  them  by  the  House 
jhas  elicited,  the  committee  cannot,  resist  the  conviction,  that  ;  t  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  there  been  deeper  or  better  founded  cause  th;m  exists  at  the  present  moment  for  every  patriot  heart  to  de- 
sire a  prompt  consummation  of  that  signal  'task  of  reform'  which  public  sentiment,  many  years  since,  inscribed 
on  the  list  of  Executive,  duties  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  requiring1,  '  particularly,'  the  correction 
■of  those  abuses  that  have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tions, and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment,  and  have 
placed  or  continued  power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands." 

We  here  read  of  the  obligation  which  rests  upon  this  Congress  "to  resume  and  complete  tfte 
great  work  of  investigation  and  reform  of  the  alarming  condition  and  abuses  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government,"  and  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  not  only  neglected  to  resume  and  com- 
plete the  work  he  commenced,  out  has  joined  the  party  which  permitted  and  countenanced  these 
abuses,  and  now  refuses  to  grant  investigation.  We  also  read,  '•*■  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of 
.the  Federal  Government"  has  there  existed  so  much  necessity  for  every  patriot  heart  to  rally  to  the 
rescue  of  the  country:  and  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman,  instead  of  fighting  under  our  glorious  and 
bright  banner  of  reform,  has  rallied  under  the  black  piratical  flag  of  Van  Burenism. 

Sir,  said,  Mr.  Proffit,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  criticising  the  course  of  any  gentleman;  I  know  the 
fallibility  of  human  naiure.  I  regret  being  compelled  to  show  to  my  fellow-citizens  the  corruptions 
of  their  Government.  I  regret  that  this  corruption  exists.  I  am  sorry  that  the  necessity  is  forced 
*tpon  me  to  take  any  thing  like  a  prominent  position  in  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Administra- 
tion. I  know  that  a  faithful  discharge  ot  duty  will  draw  down  the  execrations  and  base  calumnies 
of  the  Administration  presses;  our  motives  will  be  impugned;  public  course  misrepresented;  pri- 
vate character  assailed:  'life's  life  lied  away.'  But,  sir,  I,  for  one,  will  pursue  my  course  with  the 
.-same  defying  spirit  which  animated  the  poet  when  he  exclaimed— 

"  As  little  as  the  moon  stops  for  the  bay 
Of  wolves,  will  the  bright  muse  withdraw  one  ray 
From  out  her  skies.    Then  howl  your  idle  wrath, 
While  she  still  silvers  o'er  your  gloomy  path !" 

[Mr.  Proffit  then  proceeded  to  defend  Gen.  Harrison  from  the  charges  and  insinuations  made 
against  him  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  both  in  his  speech  and  in  his  letter  to  Col.  Piper.  Mr.  P.  read  ex- 
tracts from  the  speeches  of  Gen.  Harrison  when  in  Congress,  and  from  his  published  letters,  to 
■disprove  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hopkins.] 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  DAVIS,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY  BILL. 


In  Senate,  January  23,  1840. 
The  Sub-Treasury  Bill  being  under  consideration,  and  the  Senate  having  evinced  a  determina- 
tion not  to  adjourn  without  taking  the  question  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill — 

Mr.  Davis  said:— I  rise,  Mr.  President,  with  great  reluctance  at  this  late  hour  to  address  the  Se- 
nate, fatigued  as  it  is  with  an?  unusually  long  session,  and  exhausted  by  the  debate;  but  painful 
as  it  is,  1  must  entreat  your  indulgence  while  I  make  a  brief  reply  to  the  new  doctrines  which  have 
been  now,  for  the  first  time,  published  here,  and  come  to  us  through  channels  that  leave  no  doubt 
of  their  being  the  doctrines  of  the  Administration.  They  involve,  and  have  drawn  into  this  de- 
bate, great  and  momentous  considerations  affecting  the  most  cherished  interests  of  the  people  I 
represent,  as  well  as  of  nearly  the  whole  country.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  re- 
marks made  by  me  a  day  or  two  ago,  no  one  from  the  north  or  east  has  addressed  you  during  this 
discussion;  and  as  some  part  of  the  debate  has  been  pointed  in  its  character  and  directed  to  me 
personally,  as  if  the  positions  assumed  were  incapable  of  refutation,  I  feel  urged  by  an  irresistible 
sense  of  duty — nay,  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  forbear  from  making  some  reply. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Walker,)  with  his  usual  acknowledged  ability,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  following  in  his  track,  have  advanced  the 
propositions  that  the  embarrassments  and  distress  with  which  the  country  has  been  grievously  af- 
flicted tor  several  years  past,  and  which  now  paralyze  all  its  energies,  are  imputable  to  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  bank  paper;  that  this  bill  contains  the  necessary  corrective,  as  it  will  check  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods,  suppress  what  they  call  the  credit  system,  and,  by  restoring  a  specie 
currency,  reduce  the  wages  of  the  laborer  at  once  to  the  value  of  property. 

This  iw  the  character  given  to  the  measure  by  its  friends;  and,  alarming  as  the  doctrines  are,  I 
am  gratified  thai  they  are  frankly  avowed.  I  have  been  anticipated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by 
tne  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Henderson.)  In  what  I  have  to  say,  I  shall,  however,  confine 
myself  chiefly  to  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who  has  gone  more  in  detail  into 
the  subject,  for  we  all  acknowledge  his  ability  on  this  floor,  and  his  capacity  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  subjects  which  he  discusses. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  through  a  very  large  portion  of  his  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
that  Executive  power  has  of  late  been  shunned  instead  oi  being  sought  after,  or  that  the  present 
and  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  are  identical,  and  both  national  banks.  Enough  has  beea 
said  on  these  points.  He  has,  however,  asserted  that  we  have  abandoned  all  the  arguments  which 
we  have  before  used  against  the  Sub-Treasury,  because  the  progress  of  events  has  proved  them  un- 
sound. Not  so;  far  from  it.  With  others,  I  entered  into  that  debate,  which  is  betore  the  publie, 
and  the  arguments  unrefuted  stand  as  firm  as  ever;  but  it  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  reiterate 
them  here,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  passed  over  in  the  discussion. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  any  of  these  matters,  but  go  to  that  in  hand.  The  Senator  says 
we  labor  under  distressing  embarrassments,  and  so  we  do;  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  deny 
it,  for  all  the  country  in  sorrow  bears  testimony  to  it.  We  have,  it  is  true,  seen  an  occasional 
gleam  of  light,  but  it  has  been  soon  obscured,  and  we  have  been  shrouded  in  a  gloomy  uncertainty. 
He  says  further,  that  the  cause  is  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper,  speculation,  and  a  bloated  (I  use 
his  words)  credit  system.  He  lodges  the  guilt  on  the  t-houlders  of  the  banks  alone.  It  is  neither 
just  nor  fair  to  hold  them  alone  responsible,  and  I  will  make  it  manifest,  by  showing  that  they  were 
seduced  into  their  errors  by  the  Administration. 

Belore  the  late  President  (Jackson)  *eiz"d  the  public  money  and  took  it  into  his  own  custody,  in 
1833,  there  was  no  complaint  about  the  currency;  all  the  people  know  this,  for  all,  even  the  Presi- 
dent himself  in  one  of  his  messages,  united  in  declaring,  in  substance,  it  was  sound,  and  equal  to 
that  of  any  nation  on  earth.  There  was  no  complaint,  no  inconvenience,  no  embarrassment,  from 
this  source,  in  doing  business;  but  contentment  and  satisfaction  every  where.  About  this  there 
can  be  no  mistake,  nor  will  any  one  here  attempt  to  refute  the  well  known  facts. 

But  from  the  act  of  the  President,  which  was  the  first  movement  to  reform  the  currency,  to  this 
day,  there  has  been  what  the  Senator  is  pleased  to  call  "expansion,  contraction  and  explosion'* 
in  rapid  and  fearful  succession  ;  crisis  upon  crisis,  pressure  upon  pressure,  and  panic  upon  panic, 
have  succeeded,  till  we  have  reached  a  state  of  suspicion  and  alarm  that  has  deranged  and 
almost  suspended  business.  The  storm  of  its  fury  has  swept  over  the  country,  once  and  again  up- 
rooting the  stateliest  and  firmest  trees  and  leaving  in  its  track,  a  dreary,  desolate  waste.  Its  marks 
are  too  deeply  engraven,  too  distinct,  too  well  defined  to  leave  any  thing  uncertain — any  thing 
equivocal.  It  fell  upon  us  with  such  withering  energy  as  to  leave  no  doubt  when,  where,  and  how 
it  began. 

Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity,  they  may  task  their  inventions,  to  discover  other  causes  of 
distress — they  may  belabor  and  hold  up  to  scorn  and  execration  the  banks  as  long  as  they  please — 
they  cannot  change  the  facts,  for  they  cannot  obliterate  history.  Things  were  well,  and  every 
body  knows  it,  till  1833.  Then  began  the  bank  reform  by  the  removal  of  the  deposites— and  then 
began  this  rapid  series  of  "expansion,  contraction,  and  explosion" — then  followed  crisis  after  crisis 
— then  came  the  derangement  of  exchanges,  and  then  the  embarrassments  which  have  over- 
whelmed the  country— then  came,  too,  the  nine  hundred  banks  of  which  the  Senator  epeaksj 
though  he  has  perhaps  swelled  the  number  beyond  historical  truth. 
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The  Senator  admits,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Administration  proposed  and  carried  into 
effect  the  State  Bank  deposite  system.  It  was  in  this  place,  and  by  them,  that  Slate  banks  were 
taken  into  favor,  petted,  and  boastingly  held  out  to  the  country  as  affording  a  better  and  safer  cur- 
rency.  Into  them  was  the  revenue  put  in  enormous  sums,  and  they  were  directed  to  loan  freely 
upon  it  by  the  President  for  the  accommodation  of  the  People,  and  it  was  his  pride  and  pleasure  to 
make  known  to  us  that  the  public  money  was  thus  employed,  instead  of  being  locked  up  ;  a  striking 
commentation  upon  the  present  plan  of  vaults  and  safes,  Mr.  President. 

The  Senator  admits  that  this  was  the  policy  of  the  administration,  and  that  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences predicted  by  the  Opposition  have  been  verified.  He  might  have  gone  further :  for  it  is 
truth  equally  undeniable,  that  this  policy  sowed  the  seed  of  nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  the  whole 
number  ot  banks—  between  eight  and  nine  hundred— and  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  capital;  that  it 
was  the  parent  of  the  paper  "expansion,  contraction  and  explosion,"  of  which  he  has  spoken  in 
terms  of  just  severity  ;  that  it  is  alike  the  parent  of  the  bloated  credit  system  which  he  affirms  has 
made  us  all  gamblers;  and  that  the  mad  speculations  which  raged  over  the  country,  and  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  lor  declamation  and  denunciation  in  these  halls  for  three  years  past,  was  begot- 
ten by  it.  Such  are  the  facts,  and  on  the  projectors  of  this  policy  let  the  responsibility  rest.  We 
had  had  no  "expansions,  contractions,  or  explosions"  for  a  long  period  that  did  not  fairly  belong  to 
the  vibrations  of  trade  ;  none  that  excited  alarm  or  seriously  disturbed  public  confidence,  till  we 
came  to  this  reforming  policy  ;  but  since  then  the  public  mind  has  scarcely  been  tranquilized.  In 
1834  came  the  first  fell  swoop,  which  overturned  thousands  :  and  it  originated  here.  In  '35-6 
came  the  great  era  of  bank  making  and  trading  upon  the  public  money,  then  accumulated  to  sixty 
or  seventy  millions,  as  nearly  as  1  remember,  which  threw  the  country  into  a  feverish  excitement, 
and  even  firm,  well-balanced  minds  out  of  their  adjustment.  This  was  a  rage  for  fortune-making 
and  fortune  hunting,  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed,  and  which  nothing  but  this  policy  was 
capable  of  generating.  The  Senator  might  and  ought  to  have  limited  the  bloated  credit  system 
that  made  us  all,  as  he  affirms,  gamblers,  to  this  period,  and  left  the  offspring  to  stand  beside  its 
parent  as  a  proof  of  the  disasters  of  this  policy,  and  of  the  fullfilment  of  the  predictions  of  the 
Opposition  ;  forgo  together  they  must,  and  live  together  they  will  in  history,  and  no  sophistry,  no 
ingenuity  can  ever  seperate  them.  While  the  Senator  admits  this  policy  to  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Administration,  and  to  have  been  strenuously  opposed  by  us,  and  its  melancholy  conse- 
quences predicted,  he  now  repudiates  it  as  erroneous,  and  we  must  allow  to  him  and  his  friends 
whatever  credit  belongs  to  an  abandonment  of  it  after  it  had  literally  exploded,  and  the  mischief 
was  accomplished.  But,  sir,  he  and  they  must  be  reminded  that  I  could,  if  I  would,  read  from  the 
messages  of  the  President,  and  from  the  successive  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  lan- 
guage of  exultation,  triumphing  in  the  entire  success  of  the  policy,  boasting  that  the  currency 
was  on  abetter  footing  than  ever,  that  the  exchanges  were  greatly  improved,  and  that,  too,  at 
at  the  moment  when  the  bloated  credit  was  most  expanded,  and  speculation  was  the  most  rife  and 
rank.  Such  was  the  delusion  that  the  madness  which  had  seized  multitudes  was  trumpeted  forth  as 
evidence  of  success  and  general  prosperity.  The  Senator  clearly  reasons  from  false  premises  when 
he  makes  the  banks  the  origin  of  our  embarrassments,  for  they  were  only  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  projected  the  measures  that  have  made  them  what  they  are. 

But  the  Senator  goes  further,  and  traces  the  evils  of  banks  and  bank  paper  into  England,  and 
alleges,  without  qualification,  that  from  this  cause  business  there  is  as  badly  paralyzed  as  it  is 
here  ;  and  I  am  not  about  to  make  an  issue  upon  that  point,  for  I  must  hurry  on  to  othe»  matters. 
He  makes  an  inference,  however,  that  I  must  notice.  He  says  that  to  this  circumstance  we  owe 
our  ability  to  manufacture  goods.  If  England  was  a  hard-money  country,  our  mills  and  hammers 
would  all  be  silent ;  but  the  paper  system  so  raises  the  price  of  wages  and  consequently  the  price  of 
production,  that  she  cannot  send  forth  her  goods  so  cheap  as  she  otherwise  could,  or  so  cheap  as 
they  are  made  in  hard  money  countries  where  wages  are  lower.  And  do  we  owe  our  success  to 
this  folly  1  Do  we  stand  on  such  a  slippery  basis,  having  no  foothold  but  upon  an  error  of  policy 
stupidly  persisted  in  7  I  desire  to  be  informed  how  the  hard  money  countries  as  they  are  called — 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  France  and  Germany— for  they  have  all  been  put  into  that  class,  though 
not  with  strict  historical  accuracy — stand  the  competition  of  England,  with  her  bloated  credits. 
•Yes,  how,  sir,  do  they  figure  in  the  competition  ?  Who  has  supplied  our  markets  and  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  1  If  a  metallic  currency  makes  production  cheaper — if  it  gives  vantage  ground 
to  a  country  in  the  general  round  of  trade,  how  is  it  that  these  nations  have  not  long  since  run 
England  out  of  our  market  with  their  cheaper  goods  ?  How  is  it  that  we  draw  annually  from  Eng- 
land two  fold  more  of  imports  than  from  all  the  residue  of  Europe  1  Why  is  it  that  they,  espe- 
cially France,  shut  their  ports  against  most  kinds  of  English  goods  to  protect  their  own  manufac- 
tures 1  Why  is  the  same  policy  pursued  elsewhere  ?  In  these  countries  the  hard-money  scheme  has 
had  a  long,  full,  and  faithful  trial,  and  we  know  the  result.  England,  without  any  advantages 
over  theoi  in  our  ports,  has  overwhelmed  them  with  her  competition  ;  and  so  it  is  wherever  trade 
is  open  to  her  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  them. 

Is  it  not,  Mr.  President,  a  surprising  fact  that  the  Senators  who  have  spoken  upon  this  subject 
have  selected  the  two  most  free,  most  commercial  nations — nations  which,  by  their  extraordinary 
enterprise  and  their  unsurpassed  knowledge  of  business,  have  carried  their  trade  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  excelled  all  others  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  enjoyment  it 
brings  with  it— nations  highly  civilized,  and  standing  among  the  most  enlightened  of  the  globe — - 
as  the  examples  of  unwise,  imprudent  and  vicious  government— -so  destitute  of  the  first  principles 
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of  political  economy  as  to  waste  the  products  of  their  labor  through  the  unwise  and  incomprehen- 
sible influence  of  bank  paper  7 

There  is  no  denying  that  they  have  outrun  all  others  in  prosperity  while  in  the  use  of  this  paper, 
and  yet,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Senator,  they  have  all  the  time  labored  under  a  most  op- 
pressive policy,  bloating  wages  and  property,  while  it  has  been  the  happy  lot  of  other  countries 
to  live  under  the  auspicious  influence  of  hard  money.  Spain,  Italy,  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  become  pattern  nations,  have  become  distinguished  for  their  wisdom,  and 
also  tor  the  happy  condition  of  their  laborers,  who,  doubtless,  failing  to  realize  their  condition, 
escape,  whenever  they  can,  to  this  country,  or  to  some  other  part  of  this  continent. 

But,  sir,  I  must  leave  this  topic  and  go  to  another.  The  Senator  assures  us  that  this  paper 
brings  with  it  this  alarming  attribute — as  it  expands  or  contracts,  so  property  and  wages  rise  and 
fall ;  thus  making  it  the  vital  principle  of  the  body  politic,  giving  to  it  pulsation.  In  speaking  of 
paper,  I  once  and  for  all,  wish  always  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  paper  of  sound  specie-pay- 
ing banks,  redeemable  at  sight,  unless  1  otherwise  specify.  Is  this  a  sound  axiom  of  the  Senator  ? 
Is  bank  paper  the  sole  or  chief  regulator  of  the  value  of  wages  and  property  ?  If  so,  whenever 
there  is  a  common  currency  there  should  be  a  uniform  price.  Let  us  see  how  the  position  is  sus- 
tained in  the  United  States,  where,  in  ail  parts  of  the  country  we  have  banks.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  (Mr.  Henderson,)  stated  that  the  services  of  an  ordinary  laborer,  which  would  cost 
fifteen  dollars  in  his  part  of  the  country,  he  had  ascertained  could  be  had  at  Pittsburgh  for  a  quarter 
or  less,  of  that  sum,  and  in  New  England,  as  I  understood  him,  for  about  half.  Every  body  knows 
the  vast  difference  in  the  expense  of  living  between  Boston  or  New- York  and  any  remote  country 
town.  But  how  is  it  with  hard  money  countries?  Expenses  of  all  sorts  are  unquestionably  four- 
fold greater  in  Havana  than  in  Florence  ;  and  I  might  go  on  multiplying  examples,  lor  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  find  two  places  that  correspond  than  two  that  are  at  variance.  Does  it  not  follow 
that  currency,  while  it  undoubtedly  has  an  influence,  is  not  even  the  principal  cause  of  this  diver- 
sity ? 

But,  sir,  I  cannot  dwell  on  this.  The  Senator  contended,  by  an  ingenious  argument,  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  would  be  beneficial  to  the  laborer,  because  property  would  necessarily  fall  in 
the  same  ratio,  and,  in  the  fervor  of  debate,  addressing  New  England  through  me,  he  appeals  to 
her  .to  embrace  this  alternative  as  a  resource,  to  rescue  her  manufactures  from  the  ruin  which  lies 
in  prospect.  Embrace  what,  Mr.  President  ?  How  will  a  corresponding  fail  of  wages  and  proper- 
ty aid  the  laborer  1  How  is  his  condition  to  be  improved  by  it  ?  The  most  that  can  be  said  is, 
that  his  relative  condition  is  unchanged.  But  can  he  embrace  the  degraded  condition  of  by  far 
the  larger  class  of  laborers  in  England  and  Ireland,  weere  the  alms-houses  are  filled  with  paupers, 
and  those  who  support  themselves  struggle  for  life  ?  Can  he  descend  a  grade  lower,  to  hard  mo- 
ney Italy,  where  as  the  authority  read  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Merrick)  will  prove, 
but  I  will  not  stop  to  read  it,  wages  are  threepence  a  day  ?  It  is  an  invitation  to  abandon  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  comforts  and  enjoyments  which  surround  the  industrious  man 
here,  and  descend  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  those  who  fly  from  their  country  to  this  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  poor,  the  naked,  and  the  hungry  ! 

But,  sir,  as  I  have  more  to  say  of  this  in  a  more  appropriate  connexion,  I  shall  pass  it  for  the 
present,  with  a  single  remark — if  such  are  the  advantages  of  other  countries,  why  do  the  poor 
emigrate  hither,  and  why  do  our  citizens  not  emigrate  thither? 

I  will  now  notice  the  effects  upon  the  public  policy  which  are  imputed  to  this  bill.  We  have 
always  been  told  that  it  was  a  simple  proposition  to  divorce  the  Government  from  the  banks,  so 
as  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  money,  and,  therefore  harmless  in  its  character,  as  it  would  affect 
nothing  else. 

But,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  while  he  declares  that  he  is  not  for  an  exclusive  hard 
money  currency,  or  in  other  words,  is  not  hostile  to  well  regulated  State  Banks,  if  they  can  be 
well-regulated,  as  he  expresses  himself,  argues  that  this  will  diminish  importations,  suppress  cre- 
dit, and  stop  speculation,  by  modifying  the  currency  so  far  as  to  work  out  these  extraordinary 
ends. 

I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  all  these  consequences  ;  but  as  such 
a  power  is  imputed  to  it  by  its  warmest  friends,  and  those  who  are  in  the  councils  and  confidenceH 
of  the  Administration,  who  bring  it  forward,  and  no  doubt  bring  it  forward  with  this  view  and 
expectation,  1  shall,  in  this  reply,  confine  myself  to  the  positions  assumed.  That  it  will  do  the 
country  no  good,  I  have  never  doubted,  but  I  have  never  allowed  myself  to  believe  that  it  can  ex- 
ert that  influence  upon  its  affairs  which  is  ascribed  to  it. 

If  it, will  diminish  importations  in  the  right  way,  so  far  it  has  my  most  hearty  concurrence,  for 
they  have  run  into  an  injudicious  excess.  This  again  is  the  result  of  a  false  policy,  not  imputable 
to  paper,  as  the  Senator  supposes,  even  as  a  principal  cause.  It  comes  of  encouraging  foreign  la- 
bor instead  of  our  own  ;  of  stimulating  this  trade  under  the  persuasion  that  it  is  more  beneficial 
to  the  country  than  to  strengthen  and  foster  our  own  industry,  until  it  has  reached  a  point  of  in- 
jurious excess,  suspending  our  laborers  from  employment  and  taking  from  them  their  bread.  We 
buy  more  than  we  sell,  leaving  a  balance  of  many  millions  now  due  to  Europe,  which  is  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  resources  of  the  People  :  and  it  is  time  to  retrace  our  steps.  The  President,  who  haH 
been  a  promoter  of  this  policy,  complains  in  his  message  of  this  excess  as  a  serious  evil,  and  I. 
rejoice  at  it;  but  he  fails  to  indicate  the  remedy.  He  talks  vaguely  of  economy,  but  is  silent  up- 
on our  great  interests  of  the  North  and  East.  We  must,  sir,  stand  by  our  own  laborers,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  process,  and  then  appeal  to  them  to  lower  their  wages.  Our 
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duty  is  plain,  and  we  must  pursue  it  with  manly  firmness.  The  workshops  of  Europe  must  not 
be  allowed  to  supersede  ours.  This  is  the  remedy.  But  the  bill  will  suppress  credit — suppress 
bloated  credit  1  What,  sir,  is  credit  ?  One  would  think  it  some  new  invention  to  defraud  the 
Public,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of,  but  it  is  eo  existent  with  business,  and  wherever 
there  is  or  has  been  business,  there  credit  has  always  existed,  and  has  been  and  will  be  abused  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  cannot  comprehend  how  commerce  or  trade  can  be  carried  on  success- 
fully without  it.  Abolish  credit,  and  for  what  ?  Because,  the  false  policy  of  the  Administration 
in  1835  36  stimulated  it  to  excess  ?  Because  like  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  it  may 
be  abused  !  I  know  of  no  other  period  against  which  any  general  and  just  charge  can  be  brought. 
What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  country  if  men  were  denied  credit  1  Nothing  more  deplora- 
ble. The  young  man  born  to  no  inheritance  now  goes  into  the  world  with  his  character  for  ho- 
nesty and  integrity  ;  this  is  his  great  and  only  resource,  and  by  the  faith  placed  in  this  he  com- 
mands the  funds  necessary  to  go  forward  in  business.  And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  one  of  the  glo- 
rious characteristics  of  our  institutions  that  this  path  is  open  to  his  enterprise,  and  the  way  to 
wealth,  as  well  as  to  honor  and  fame,  is  clear  of  obstructions  for  the  most  obscure  and  humble  in- 
dividual. Shall  we  deny  to  such  the  only  chance  they  have  of  success  ?  Shall  we  trample  on 
them,  and  grind  them  to  dust  with  the  iron  heel  of  power  ?  No,  sir,  I  will  espouse  no  such  anti- 
republican  doctrines.  I  will  vote  for  no  law  that  declares  to  the  poor  that  they  shall  remain  in 
hopeless  poverty,  and  to  the  rich  that  they  alone  shall  have  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity. 

But  speculation  is  to  be  put  down.  If  the  Senator  means  by  speculation,  unwise  and  hazar- 
dous traffic,  it  has  always  existed,  and  always  will  exist,  where  enterprise  exists,  unless  he  can 
uproot  the  desire  in  the  human  mind  for  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth.  He  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  stop  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  human  heart.  The  only  way  to  make  men  pru- 
dent and  sagacious  in  business — and  it  is  very  desirable  they  should  be  so — is  to  make  them  see  far 
enough  into  the  future  to  avoid  ruinous  hazards  ;  but  the  rash  who  often  have  a  passion  for  wealth, 
will  indulge  illusive  hopes  and  make  ruinous  bargains,  unless  the  Senator  can  enlarge  their  under- 
standings and  increase  their  sagacity. 

There  is  but  one  process  by  which  credit  and  speculation  ean  be  suppressed,  and  that  is,  by  de- 
nying the  means  and  facilities  of  business,  not  to  speculators  alone,  but  to  all:  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  the  argument  of  the  Senator  tends  to.  He  proposes  to  diminish  the  circulation  de- 
claring that  there  is  an  inflation,  when  we  are  crippled  down  by  the  scarcity  of  money.  He 
would  diminish  to  a  vast  extent  the  resources  and  ability  of  lenders,  when  the  public  is  in  despair 
for  want  of  circulation.  He  assumes  that  diminishing  the  currency  will  diminish  wages  and  the 
value  of  property,  and  so  it  may  be  ;  but  the  first  great  and  abiding  results,  will  be  a  diminution 
of  business.  His  theory  abolishes  credit,  and  leaves  nothing  but  a  reduced  currency  to  do  business 
with,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  a  reduction  of  business  must  follow.  Is  the  country  prepared  for 
this  1  Do  we  grow  too  fast  ?  Is  our  enterprise  too  great  1  Do  we  labor  too  much  ?  Have  we  too 
much  to  eat,  and  drink  ?  Are  our  comforts  and  enjoyments  so  multiplied  that  a  sound  policy  re- 
quires they  should  be  curtailed  ?  What  response  will  the  People  give  to  these  inquiries  ?  Let  him 
who  is  willing  to  be  pared  down  first  stand  forth  and  proclaim  it.  Wages  are  to  be  diminished, 
by  curtailing  the  demand  for  them  ;  for  that  is  the  effect  of  reducing  business. 

The  Senator,  in  his  argument,  seemed  to  forget  that  the  evils  of  a  contracting  and  contracted 
currency  bear  as  oppressively  upon  the  public,  and  more  so,  than  those  of  expansion.  The  dif- 
ference is  this  ;  in  expansion,  the  weight  of  loss  falls  on  the  creditor  portion — in  contraction,  up- 
on the  debtor  portion  ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  a  grievous  calamity.  He  cannot  reduce  the  cur- 
rency below  what  is  necessary,  without  even  more  suffering  than  arises  from  too  much. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Walker)  goes  for  the  abolition  of  paper.  The  quantity  of 
specie  in  the  country  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  about  $80,000,000  ;  the  President  puts  it  at  $85,- 
OOO.OOO.  This  he  argues  would  insure  a  great  reduction  of  wages  and  of  the  value  of  property, 
which  he  insists  will  be  beneficial.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  is  also  for  metal 
alone  ;  and  these  gentlemen  have  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  policy  of  the  hard 
•money  countries.  The  latter  is  enchanted  with  the  fact  that  the  Hollanders  have  grown  rich  and 
become  great  lenders  of  money,  while  we  are  borrowers  ;  and  I  will  solve  lor  him  this  enigma  up- 
on its  own  principles.  He  imputes  it  to  gold,  and  infers  that  we  should  be  lenders  if  we  had  a 
metallic  currency  only.  Who,  Mr.  President,  are  the  lenders  of  Holland  1  Those  individuals 
who  have  amassed  millions  ;  who  at  one  time  owned  most  of  this  city,  and  who  can  buy  up  em- 
pires with  their  boundless  wealth,  having  profited  by  a  state  of  things  which  made  the  privileged 
few  rich  while  the  many  are  left  poor — while  the  laborer,  as  I  can  prov*,  gets  but  his  3d.  and  4d. 
a  day.  This  is  the  last  policy  we  desire  ;  the  last  that  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
our  people  or  in  unison  with  their  true  interests.  It  is  diffusive  wealth  that  we  desire  ;  a  general 
prosperity  among  all  ;  property  scattered  every  where,  attainable  by  all  that  deserve  it  ;  and  thus 
invigorating  a  successful  business,  in  which  all  may  participate,  instead  of  amassing  it  in  the  pock- 
its  of  a  few.  We  are  borrowers  :  be  it  so.  It  is  better,  infinitely  better,  to  borrow,  and  thus 
diffuse  capital  to  excite  industry  and  enterprise,  than  to  amass  it  in  heaps  and  become  lenders  to 
foreign  nations,  with  a  nation  of  paupers  at  home. 

But,  sir,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  matters,  and  will  hasten  to  notice  that  for  which  I  chief- 
ly rose.  Much  has  been  said  oHabor,  and  what  is  it  1  I  may  say,  without  offence,  it  is  a  com- 
modity bought  and  sold  like  the  merchandise  in  the  market.  A  man  has  his  skill  and  service  to 
sell  to  whomsoever  will  buy  them,  and  his  anxious  desire  is  to  obtain  the  most  liberal  remunera- 
tion.    The  Senator  says  the  value  of  it  is  regulated  by  bank  paper.      Not,  so,  Mr.  President,  not 
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so?  but  chiefly  by  the  amount  in  market,  and  the  demand  which  exists  for  it;  currency  may„ 
however,  at  times  have  its  influense.  If  the  supply  is  great  and  the  demand  small,  then  wages  are  , 
necessarily  low  ;  but  if  the  supply  be  small  and  the  demand  great  they  are  high.  But  business 
is  flourishing,  the  demand  is  urgent,  and  wages  rise  ;  when  it  is  depressed,  the  demand  diminishes, 
and  wages  fall.  Hence,  too,  in  countries  densely  populated,  the  supply  is  necessarily  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  business,  than  in  countries  thinly  populated.  Thus  we  see  why  wages  in  a 
great  country,  new  and  full  of  resources,  like  ours,  are  in  quick  demand,  while  in  China,  where 
there  is  a  vast  surplus  population,  the  market  is  overstocked,  and  they  are  low.  Hence,  too,  it  is, 
that  in  such  conditions  of  society  we  always  find  the  greatest  poverty,  suffering  and  degradation* 
Bank  paper  is  obviously  not  the  sole  or  chief  cause  which  fixes  the  price  of  wages. 

But,  sir,  let  us  pursue  the  subject  a  little  further,  as  it  is  capable  of  further  illustration. 

There  are  three  great  classes  of  laborers:  those  who  produce  from  the  earth  are  agriculturalists: 
those  who  convert  the  products  of  earth  into  useful  forms  are  manufacturers;  and  those  who  are 
engaged  in  transporting  and  exchanging  the  products  of  the  other  classes  are  commercial.  These 
great  divisions  of  mankind  are  founded  on  no  law  but  that  of  civilized,  social  existence.  In  our 
country,  at  least,  each  and  every  person  may  pursue  any  or  all  kinds  of  business.  But  experience 
teaches  us  the  necessity  of  these  divisions,  for  wool,  cotton  and  flax  are  of  little  value  till  turned 
into  cloth,  but  the  farmer  would  find  it  difficult  to  run  a  mill  to  make  cloths,  or  to  build  and  sail  a 
ship  to  take  his  produce  to  market.  From  these  divisions,  too,  come  our  markets.  We  must  have 
food  and  clothing,  and  must  obtain  them  by  an  exchange  of  the  products  of  labor,  but  we  cannot 
exchange  a  horse  or  a  watch  for  a  joint  of  meat  or  for  a  pair  of  shoes;  such  property  must  be  bro- 
ken into  parts,  and  this  is  the  peculiar  office  and  almost  the  only  use  of  money.  It  measures  the 
value  of  property,  and  brings  it  into  a  form  suited  to  our  convenience.  This  is  the  relation  which 
it  has  to  business,  and  no  other;  and,  while  I  admit  its  great  importance,  I  deny  that  it  lies  at  the 
foundation,  and  is  the  great  regulator  of  the  affairs  of  men,  as  seems  here  to  be  supposed.  The 
friends  of  this  bill,  I  know,  assume  that  we  have  an  inflation,  and  that  money  rules,  guides,  and 
regulates  business;  when,  in  truth,  the  inquiries  ought  to  be,  first,  how  much  is  necessary  as  a  cir- 
culating medium,  that  we  may  know  whether  there  is  an  excess;  and  second,  does  paper  necessa- 
rily create  an  expansion,  or  unnecessary  enlargement  of  the  currency,  that  we  may  judge  whether 
it  ought  to  be  abandoned.  These  matters  are  precisely  what  ought  to  be  proved.  The  Senators 
assume  as  evident  truth,  what  is  not  apparent.  They  affirm  that  paper  becomes  redundant,  exces- 
sive, inflated.  But  they  do  not  attempt  to  establish  the  fact  by  any  proof.  Since  the  first  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1838,  our  circulation  has  not  much  exceeded  one  hundred  millions;  it  may,  at  some  peri- 
ods, have  reached  one  hundred  and  twenty,  inclusive  of  metal  and  paper.  Is  this  excessive?  Has 
it  reached  a  point  above  the  urgent  necessities  of  business  for  two  years  past?  If  it  has,  how  much 
is  enough?  Some  days  ago  I  put  this  inquiry  distinctly  to  the  Senate,  and  it  remains,  and  will  re- 
main unanswered.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  we  have  too  much,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  with 
sufficient  exactness,  what  amount  is  necessary.  I  desire  Senators  to  make  known  the  process  by 
which  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions  in  so  vitady  and  important  a  manner.  They  seem  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  is  no  evil  but  expansion  to  fear,  while  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  too 
small  a  circulating  medium  works  out  as  great  if  not  greater  injury  than  one  too  large. 

We  have  heard  much  declamation  about  bloated  credit,  gambling  and  speculation,  but  if  the  ex- 
istence of  all  these  were  established  at  this  moment  by  unquestionable  proof,  it  would  have  little 
tendency  to  establish  the  fact  of  excessive  circulation,  for  they  have  no  necessary  connexion,  but 
each  may  exist  independent  of  the  other. 

Will  the  Senator  maintain  the  proposition  that  paper  cannot  and  has  not  circulated  without  in- 
flation or  excessive  credits  in  trade  generally?  I  go  further,  and  ask  him  if  excess  is  any  thing 
more  than  an  occasional  occurrence,  growing  out  of  markets  quickened  into  activity  by  events  ra- 
ther casual  than  permanent?  Is  there  any  excess  of  paper  in  the  usual  course  of  business  from 
sound  banks  who  redeem  and  are  able  to  redeem  their  paper  at  sight,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  metal?  — 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  excess  ever  exists  under  such  circumstances.  I  can  go  to-day  into  any 
bank  in  Boston  or  New- York,  and  draw  out  a  dollar  with  the  same  amount  of  paper,  and  that  dol- 
lar is  as  good,  and  will  buy  as  much,  in  France  or  Germany  as  any  dollar  there.  The  paper  then, 
is  clearly  worth  as  much  as  the  silver  for  it — if  the  paper  of  banks  is  maintained  at  this  value,  and 
so  redeemed  at  all  times,  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  it  is  inflated,  or  that  more  is  in  circula- 
tion than  is  needed  for  use.  The  idea  of  inflation  pre-supposes  some,  unsoundness.  All  money, 
metallic  as  well  as  paper,  does  and  will  fluctuate  in  value,  and  if  this  be  inflation,  then  gold  and- 
silver  is  no  more  exempt  from  it  than  paper.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  which  fluctuates. 
oftenest  times,  money  or  property.  Cotton  is  forty  dollars  a  bale  to  day,  to  morrow  it  is  thirty- 
five;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  cotton  alone  has  fluctuated,  or  that  it  has  fluctuated  atall:  for  gold 
and  silver  may  be  so  abundant  as  to  depress  the  value  of  property,  or  so  scarce  as  to  raise  it.  It  is 
every  day's  occurrence  to  find  gold  and  silver  fluctuating  in  value,  commanding  at  one  time  a  pre- 
mium, and  then  none;  nay,  under  some  circumstances,  fallen  below  good  paper.  No  matter  what 
we  have  for  currency,  there  will  be  fluctuations  in  its  value  greatly  affecting  trade,  as  a  circulat- 
ing medium  of  uniform  amount  cannot  be  maintained  any  more  than  you  can  limit  business  to  an 
exact  amount. 

This  all  proves  what  seems  not  to  be  well  understood,  or  Senators  would  reason  different — that 
there  is  but  one  way  to  determine  how  much  circulation  is  necessary.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
h«w  much  money  may  be  necessary  for  each  member  of  the  Senate  for  the  current  year,  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  great  public.     The  question  is  left,  therefore,  t© 
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be  settled  by  the  laws  of  trade,  as  well  as  other  matters  of  business.  We  learn  how  much  flour 
and  corn  are  required  annually,  by  the  demand  for  them.  Just  so  we  learn  how  much  money  is 
required  To  carry  forward  business,  by  the  ability  of  men  to  buy  it.  So  much  is  necessary  be  the 
amount  great  or  small;  and,  in  a  growing-  country  it  would  be  just  as  wise  to  limit  the  amount  of 
produce  as  the  amount  of  monetary  capital.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  amount  without  reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country — to  say  that  eighty 
millions,  or  any  other  arbitrary  amount,  is  enough.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  lower- 
ing the  value  of  property,  unless  the  same  amount  of  laboi,  or  the  same  amount  of  property,  en- 
ables us  to  obtain  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  fact  should,  therefore,  be  first  clearly  es- 
tablished, for  the  process  is  necessarily  attended  with  great  sacrifices.  The  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania seems  to  understand  that  reducing  the  circulation  will  reduce  property  and  wages  in  the  same 
ratio.  If  it  does,  in  what  is  our  condition  bettered,  even  if  we  could  reconcile  debtors  to  it,  who 
would  be  ruined?  He  seems  to  believe  that  our  relations  in  foreign  trade  will  be  improved,  but  I 
shall  show  him  his  error,  and  that  he  ought  to  arrive  at  exactly  the  opposite  conclusion,  for  his 
theory,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  inflict  upon  the  laborer,  as  well  as  the  owner  of  property, 
the  most  injurious  and  oppressive  consequences.  He  solemnly  affirms,  and  1  give  him  all  credit 
for  sincerity,  that  he  believes  a  reduction  m  wages  and  property  would  be  beneficial.     Let  us  see. 

Suppose  that  wages  and  property  will  be  reduced  one-half  by  the  bill — that  is,  if  wages  are  now 
a  dollar  a  day,  they  will  be  half  a  dollar;  and  if  beef  and  mutton  are  now  eight  cents  a  pound., 
they  will  be  four;  and  so  of  all  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  the  property  cre- 
ated here.  Upon  this  state  of  facts,  as  things  are,  the  laborer  would  have,  at  the  expiration  ®f 
twenty  days  labor,  twenty  dollars,  to  provide  supplies  for  himself  and  family.  As  they  will  be, 
he  will  have  ten  dollars.  Now,  eir,  be  it  remembered  that  we  buy  and  sell  in  foreign  markets  by 
their  standard  of  currency,  and  that  lowering  wages  and  property  here  is  to  have  no  effect  there, 
according  to  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator,  as  their  currency  must  regulate  the  price  of  their  wages 
and  products;  but  cotton  is  to  sell,  and  goods  are  to  be  bought  as  if  no  change  had  taken  place.- — 
Goods,  therefore,  will  come  into  this  country  no  cheaper.  It,  then,  the  laborer  goes  into  the  market 
with  his  money,  as  his  wages,  he  will  have  twenty  dollars  to  expend  in  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  the 
thousand  necessaries  which  come  from  foreign  countries;  but  if  he  goes  into  it  as  they  will  be — ten 
dollars,  under  the  operation  of  the  new  theory — it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  with  the  same  amount 
of  labor  he  can  purchase  but  half  as  much  foreign  merchandise;  in  other  words,  it  will  in  effect  be 
doubled  in  price,  while  it  is  apparently  the  same. 

But  the  Senator  did  not  stop  here,  for  he  alleged  that  while  the  laborer  would  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition, the  exports  of  produce — that  is,  cotton,  &c. — would  derive  a  greater  profit,  the  measure  of 
which  would  be  the  amount  of  reduction  of  wages  and  of  property,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pro- 
duce so  much  cheaper.  To  make  myself  understood,  I  will  proceed  with  the  same  supposition,  that 
wages  and  property  are  to  be  reduced  one-half.  Then  this  theory  is,  that  the  cotton  planter,  for 
example,  would  produce  his  crop  at  half  the  present  cost,  by  the  saving  in  labor,  and  the  support. 
of  it,  and  consequently  derive  double  profit.  That  he  would  produce  cheaper  is  undeniably  true; 
and  if  he  should  sell  for  the  same  price  he  now  does,  and  bring  home  specie,  he  would  realize  dou- 
ble profits,  provided  his  laborers  are  supported  wholly  on  the  products  of  the  United  States.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  course  of  trade  or  of  business.  But  from  whence  would  the  profits  come? — 
Not  from  foreign  countries,  for  no  change  is  to  occur  thero,  but  from  the  pockets  of  every  consu- 
mer of  foreign  goods  in  this  country,  for  the  change  is  wholly  in  the  wages  and  produce  of  our  own 
country.  The  idea  is,  that  if  wages  and  propertyisink  together  one-half,  the  relative  positions  of 
Lhe  laborer  and  the  owner  ot  property  are  the  same,  for  the  laborer  can  purchase  as  much  with 
one-half  the  money,  and  the  same  amount  of  property  will  purchase  as  much  labor  as  before.  But 
the  laborer  will,  at  the  end  of  any  given  period,  have  but  half  as  much  money,  and  the  same 
amount  of  property  will  be  worth  but  half  as  much;  consequently,  all  the  surplus  gains  of  the  far- 
mer, mechanic,  manufacturer  and  laborer,  will  be  but  half  what  they  now  are,  in  nominal  amount- 

If  property  in  foreign  countries  should  descend  in  the  same  ratio,  the  most  that  could  be  said  of 
our  condition  is  that  it  is  no  worse,  for  it  is  obviously  no  better.  But  if  we  descend  while  they  re- 
main stationary,  and  a  profit  is  thence  gained  to  the  exporter,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  such 
profit  is  drawn  from  a  consumer  of  foreign  merchandise,  as  it  will  take  twice  as  much  of  our  labor 
or  products  to  buy  it  as  now  required.  If  the  theory  establishes  the  fact  that  the  exporter  is  to 
reap  double  profits  for  cotton,  it  establishes  beyond  controversy  the  fact  also,  that  that  profit  will 
be  a-  tax  upon  every  man  that  consumes  a  foreign  article,  and  that  it  will  be  wholly  drawn  from 
their  pockets.  The  Senator  has  led  himself  into  an  error  by  supposing  that  foreign  productions  are 
to  come  to  us  cheaper,  while  our  exports  are  to  keep  up  where  they  are.  He  thinks  the  importer 
sells  in  a  market  inflated  by  paper,  and  realizes  an  extraordinary  profit.  But  he  must  perceive  that 
the  low  and  depressed  state  ot  the  working  classes  in  Europe  is  proof  enough  that  no  excessive  pro- 
fit is] obtained  here  upon  goods — none  that  can  bear  "essential  reduction;  and  that  while  raw  cot- 
ton maintains  its  price,  foreign  goods  must  also  maintain  theirs.  In  the  great  competition  of  lrad# 
this  idea  of  excessive  profit  to  the  importer  is  fallacious;  and  as  the  notion  of  a  reduction  is  found- 
ed on  it,  that  is  also  fallacious. 

To  follow  out  the  case  I  have  supposed  :  The  income  of  every  man,  except  the  exporter  is  to  be 
reduced  one  half  in  the  value  of  wages  and  property,  while  all  foreign  merchandise  will  cost  the 
same,  which  will  obviously,  in  effect,  double  the  price,  as  it  will  take  twice  the  amount  of  labor,, 
or  twice  the  amount  of  the  products  of  labor,  to  purchase  it. 

I  do  not  ascribe  this  power  to  the  bill,  but  it  is  enough  tor  me  that  its  friends  do.  What  re- 
sponse will  the  farmers,  mechanics,  manufacturers  and  laborers  make  to  such  a  flagitious  propo**- 
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tion  ?  Can  they  be  reconciled  to  such  a  measure  of  oppression,  one  that  extorts  from  them  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  to  professedly  enrich  the  planter  who  now  enjoys  a  prosperity  unequalled  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  No,  sir,  such  plans  of  sectional  aggrandizement,  and  such  a  disregard 
of  the  interests  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  class  of  people  in  our  country,  can  only  excite 
their  disgust  and  indignation.  Thus,  sir,  I  have  traced  the  benefit  of  this  bill,  if  it  has  any,  as 
interpreted  by  its  friends,  to  the  rich  and  powerful.  I  have',  if  I  mistake  not,  demonstrated  that 
they  are  to  be  made  richer  by  a  tax  upon  their  less  fortunate,  but  more  industrious  and  more  neces- 
sitous fellow-citizens — a  tax  that  they  never  can  and  never  will  submit  to,  so  long  as  their  power 
can  be  felt  through  the  ballot  box. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  While  we  are  to  have  intolerable  burdens  loaded  upon  us,  to  add  to 
the  weight  of  our  embarrassments,  and  to  increase  our  sufferings  :  and  while  the  debtor  portion  of 
the  Public  are  to  be  crushed  and  ground  to  dust  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstrne  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  man  of  money  is  not  only  to  escape  unharmed,  but  to  have  his  property  doubled.  He 
who  holds  cash  or  its  equivalent  in  notes,  bonds  or  stocks,  will  be  able  to  buy  double  the  amount 
of  property  with  it,  and  will  therefore  have  its  value  doubled  on  his  hands  ;  for  while  wages  and 
property  are  to  go  down,  money  is  to  go  up  in  tie  same  ratio. 

If  the  friends  of  this  bill  have  given  to  it  a  true  construction,  it  is  a  bill  of  privileges  to  the  rich, 
but  a  scourge  to  all  others. 

What  is  the  debtor  portion  of  the  public  ?  Is  it  so  insignificant  as  to  be  disregarded  1  Sir,  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that  the  amount  of  existing  indebtedness  in  any  commercial  country  is  near- 
ly, if  not  quite  equal  to  the  value  of  property  in  that  country,  whether  it  be  rich  or  poor",  prosper- 
ous or  unprosperous,  and  you  cannot  change,  to  the  extent  gentlemen  have  supposed,  the  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  or  thus  diminish  the  resources  of  the  debtor  without  a  crash,  a  waste,  and 
desolation  such  as  has  never  been  experienced.  Suppose  a  man  has  purchased  $10,000  worth  of 
property  at  present  prices,  and  given  his  bond  for  it ;  you  reduce  its  value  one  half,  and  it  is  worth 
$5,000.     How  is  it  possible  that,   with  resources  thus  reduced  Tiost  debtors  can  ever  pay  1 

But,  sir,  you  cannot  maintain  a  state  of  things  such  as  has  been  supposed.  You  may  embar- 
rass and  distress  us,  as  you  have  done,  but  this  bill  will,  in  the  end  work  out  no  such  advantages 
as  are  anticipated  for  the  planters.  The  theory  contains  in  itself  a  principle  that  will  defeat  the 
end  in  view.  Go  on,  sir,  if  you  please,  and  so  legislate  as  to  bring  to  the  cotton  planters  the  ex- 
traordinary profits  anticipated,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  branches  of  industry  ;  how  long  will  it 
be  before  that  pursuit  will  be  overloaded  with  competitors,  till  the  market  will  be  inundated  with 
cotton,  and  its  price  fall  just  in  the  ratio  you  have  stimulated  its  productions  1  And  what  will  be 
gained  by  the  whole  process?  Nothing  ;  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  it  will  take  more  of  our 
labor  and  more  ofour  productions  to  buy  foreign  merchandise;  our  gain  will  turn  literally  into  a  loss. 
This  is  capable,  I  think,  of  demonstration,  if  it  does  not  already  sufficiently  appear ;  but  I  have 
no  time  to  enlarge,  interesting  and  all-important  as  the  subject  is. 

What  motive  can  we  have,  sir,  to  reduce  wages  and  the  value  of  property  ?  When  did  the  sura 
ever  shine  upon  a  laboring  people  so  blessed  as  those  of  our  country  have  been  ?  Where  have 
they  ever  been  able  by  industry  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  themselves  so  well  1  The  history  of  the 
world  proves  nothing  more  certainly — nothing  with  clearer  demonstrations,  than  that  where  wages 
are  lowest  there  is  the  greatest  poverty  and  suffering  ;  there  the  condition  of  the  laborer  is  most 
forlorn  and  wretched  ;  there  is  the  least  moral  and  intellectual  culture  ;  and  there  our  race  is  sunk 
into  the  depth  of  political  degradation,  incapable  of  raising  itself  to  that  lofty  elevation  attained 
by  a  free  and  enlightened  people,  capable  of  governing  their  own  affairs.  It  tpnds  to  the  op- 
posite ot  every  thing  dearest  to  us,  for  the  descent  will  carry  with  it  not  only  wages,  but  all  the 
high  qualities  which  fit  us  to  be  what  we  are — free  and  independent.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject. 

Such  is  the  remedy  for  the  disease  which  afflicts  our  country,  and  while  its  advocates  shadow 
forth  its  evils  far  beyond  any  conception  of  mine,  if  the  bill  be  carried  into  effect  as  has  been  pro- 
posed here  I  must  confess  that  I  see  in  it  nothing  to  soothe  or  relieve  the  public — nothing  to  re- 
store confidence,  which  is  the  great  and  desirable  end — nothing  to  avert  future  panics — nothing  to 
stop  this  scramble  after  the  gold  and  silver  going  on  between  us  and  other  countries — nothing 
that  has  healthy  power  enough  to  revive  and  maintain  prosperity. 

But,  sir  much  as  remains  to  be  said,  I  must  draw  to  a  close,  as  my  object  was  merely  to  note 
some  leading  remarks  of  Senators  which  have  developed  the  new  and  extraordinary  doctrines  of 
this  Administration.  I  was  anxious  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  great  mass  of  the  People,  who 
acquire  their  support  by  labor,  and  vvhose  interests,  as  laying  at  the  basis  of  all  prosperity,  1  have 
at  all  Umea  and  on  all  fitting  occasions  espoused  and  maintained,  with  whatever  of  ability  I  pos- 
sess, believing  it  to  be  the  great  end  of  our  free  Government  and  the  only  sure  means  of  sustain- 
ing it.  In  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  that  great,  powerful  and  enlightened  class  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Massachusetts,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  rep.esent,  I  enter  my  solemn  protest  against 
the  doctrines  here  advanced  ;  and  if  my  voice  reach  them  in  their  dwellings,  their  shops,  and  on 
the  decks  of  their  vessels,  I  would  exhort  them  not  to  be  deluded  by  false  theories,  leading  them 
on  to  ruin,  but  to  rouse  up  their  energies,  and,  at  the  ballot  box,  manifest  their  indignation  at  all 
attempts  to  oppress  them  by  diminishing  their  busine_s  and  taxing  their  labor  to  enrich  others.  I 
would  entreat  them  not  to  sit  still  and  be  made  such  as  they  see  the  distressed  and  impoverished 
laborers  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

NOTES. 
The  statistics  referred  to  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davis  are  contained  in  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nations,  an  it 
Wade's  Hiitory  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes,  two  recent  and  respectable  authorities,  relying  for  the  cor- 
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rectness  of  the  facte  contained  in  the  following  extracts  chiefly  upon  the  statistics  collected  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

These  developements  show  the  fsrmer  and  all  other  working  classes  in  Europe,  and  upon  what  limited  means 
they  subsist.  It  is  this  class  of  men  with  whom  they  are  to  run  the  race  of  cheap  production,  and  consequently 
of  coarse  and  wretched  existence  ;  for  the  same  causes  which  reduce  them  to  hopeless  penury,  will  produce  like 
results  here,  If  a  few  pence  a  day  will  not  support  men  there,  it  will  fail  to  do  it  here.  The  intelligent  working- 
man  of  the  U  lited  States  will  pause  before  he  precipitates  himself  into  such  irretrievable  wretchedness  to  cheapen 
the  products  of  labor.  He  will  inquire  whether  it  tends  to  elevate  his  racer-whethcr  the  privileges  and  hopes  of 
a  freeman  are  utterly  delusive,  and  end  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  degrading  condition  from  which  we  all  believ- 
ed we  had  escaped.  In  his  descent  from  his  present  commanding  position,  he  may  carry  with  him  these  reflec- 
tions, sit  down  in  despair,  and  spurn  all  the  d.'izzling  theories  of  self-government  as  illusory,  if  they  leave  him  to- 
subsist  on  the  humble  diet,  and  to  grapple  with  the  sufferings  of  the  most  desolate  portions  of  mankind. 

Wages  in  France.— Calais,  common  laborers  7±d,  per  day  with  hoard  and  without  dwelling  ;  Bologne,  5d  per 
day,  do.  do.;  Nantes,  8d.  per  day,  without  board  and  without  dwelling  ;  Marseilles  4d  to  7d  per  day,  with  board 
and  without  dwelling.  The  food  in  some  districts  "consists  of  rye  bread,  soup  made  out  of  mille  ,  cakes  made  of 
Indian  corn,  now  and  tien  some  salt  provisions  and  vegetables,  rarely  if  ever,  butcher's  meat."  In  others  "whea- 
ten  brea<1,?soup  made  with  vegetables,  and  a  little  grease  or  lard  twice  a  day,  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  but  sel- 
dom butcher's  meat." 

Sweden. — "The  daily  wages  of  a  skilled  agriculturist  are  7d  or  8.1;  while  the  unskilled  obtain  no  more  than  3d 
or  4d  and  board  themselves.  Agriculturists  in  the  Southern  provinces  live  upon  salt  fi3h  and  potatoes;  in  the 
Northern  provinces  porridge  and  rye  bread  form  their  food." 

Bavaria.—"  Laborers  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8d  per  day  in  the  country"  without  board. 

Belgium.— A  skilled  artisan  may  earn  in  the  summer  Is.  2d,  to  Is  5d.;  in  winter  from  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.;  unskilled 
half  as  much  without  board — live  upon  rye  bread,  potatoes  and  milk.     Agricultural  laborers  have  less. 

Germany  — Dantzig,  laborers,  2,  3,  4d.  to7d.  per  day  without  board  ;  Muhlenburg.  7d.  per  day  do.;  Holstein,  7d. 
per  dayv  without  board. 

Netherlands.— South  Holland  labovers,  3d  to  4d.  per  pay  with  board;  North  Holland,  SOd.  per  day  without 
board  ;  Antwerp,  5d.  per  day  do.;  West  Flanders,  96s.  to  104s.  per  year  with  board. 

Italy.— Trieste,  laborers,  l£d.  per  day  without  board  ;  do  6d.  per  day  with  board  ;  Istria,  8,  10  and  12d.  per  day 
without  board ;  do  4  to  5d.  der  day  with  board ;  Lombardy,  5  to  8d.  per  day  with  board  ;  Genoa,  5  to  8d.  per  day 
do.;  and  without  lodgings;  Tuscany,  7d.  per  day  without  either. 

Saxony  — "  In  1837  a  man  was  employed  in  his  loom,  working  very  diligently  from  Monday  morning  to  Satur- 
day night,  from  five  o'clock  In  the  morning  until  dusk,  and  even  at  times  with  a  Limp,  his  wife  assisting  him  in 
finishing  and  taking  him  the  work,  could  not  possibly  earn  more  than  20  groschen  [about  60  cents,]  per  week. 
Nor  could  one  who  had  three  children  aged  twelve  vears  .ind  upwards,  all  working  at  the  loom  as  well  as  himself, 
with  his  wife  employed  doing  up  the  work,  earn  in  the  whole  more  than  #1  weekly." 

Navigation.— Between  us  and  England  this  is  placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality— all  advantages  to  our  naviga- 
tors being  abrogated.  If  any  interest  can  bear  direct  competition  this  is  one.  But  let  us  see  theresultassetdown 
by  Mr.  Porter :  "In  1821"  says  this  writer,  "the  proportion  of  British  vessels  which- entered  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  was  7  15  per  cent,  eomp  ired  with  the  American  tonage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  ;  while,  in  1835.  that  proportion  was  increased  te  39  per  cent.  The  actual  numbers  in  each  of  the  years 
from  1821  to  1835  has  been  as  follows  ■ 

British.  American. 

Year.  Tons.  Tons.         Year. 

1821  55,188  755,098     1829 

1822  70,609  787,961     1839 

1823  88,553  776.254  1831 
1831  67,351  8.0,033  1832 
1825  63,(30  88!),?  54  183.'? 
18-6                                                69.2^5                      942,306     1834 

1827  90,114  918,391     1835 

1828  101,167  863,381 
The  British  increase  is  800  per  cent ;  the  American  77  per  cent.    This  is  the  result  of  treaties  and  conventions 

called  reciprocal. 


British. 

American. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

86,337 

842,949 

87,231 

967,227 

215.887 

922,952 

288,851 

649,622 

383,437 

1.111:541 

453495 

1,074,670 

529,922 

1,352,653 

From  the  Cincinnati  Daily  Gazette. 

COL.  JOHNSON  AT  CHILLICOTHE. 

We  expressed  the  other  day  our  strong  convictions  that  Col.  Johnson  could  not  have  been  cor- 
rectly reported  in  the  speech  at  Chillicothe,  which  was  contained  in  the  Chillicothe  Advertiser  of 
the  9th  inst. ;  and  in  proof  of  our  having  just  grounds  for  this  belief,  we  are  gratified  in  the  oppor- 
tunity of  spreading  the  following  correspondence  before  our  readers. 

It  is  well  known  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in  this  State,  that  Major  Carneal  is  probably  on  terms 
of  greater  intimacy  with  both  General  Harrison  and  Col.  Johnson  than  any  individual  in  the  west. 
His  conduct  in  the  following  correspondence  adds  to  the  claims  which  his  services  as  a  Quarter- 
Master  under  General  Harrison  in  1812,  and  as  a  Senator  of  Kentucky,  give  him  to  public  respect. 

Cincinnati,  24th  August,  1840. 
Dear  Sir: — It  was  my  object,  if  practicable,  in  addressing  the  enclosed  letter  to  Col.  Johnson, 
to  prevent  any  unpleasant  feelings  between  two  gallant  officers  of  the  late  war,  who,  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  entertained  a  high  respect  for  each  other.  I  am  more  than  gratified  to  find  I 
have  not  been  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt.  Without  communicating  with  either  of  these  gentle- 
men, I  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  authorizing  you  to  publish  the  correspondence,  and 
am,  yours,  respectfully, 

T.  D.  CARNEAL. 
Col.  C.  S.  Todd. 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  24th,  1840. 
Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison: — Dear  Sir:  — Immediately  after  reading  the  substance  of  a  speech,  said 
to  be  made  by  Col.  R.  M.  Johnson  at  Chillicothe,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  him,   a  copy  of  which  is 
furnished.     On  yesterday  1  received  his  answer,  which  with  pleasure  I  enclose  to  you. 
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I  view  it  as  putting  to  rest  now  and  forever  the  foul  slanders  that  have  been  and  now  are  circu- 
lating against  you  as  regards  your  conduct  in  the  decisive  and  glorious  battle  of  the  Thames,  and 
in  my  judgment  leaves  no  good  grounds  for  controversy  or  unpleasant  feelings  between  two  brave 
officers  of  that  gallant  army.     Truly  your  friend, 

T.  D.  CARNEAL. 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  24,  1840. 
Sir: — I  have  read  the  correspondence  between  yourself  and  Col.  Johnson,  relative  to  him  at  Chil- 
licothe.    From  the  perusal  of  Col.  Johnson's  letter  I  am  satisfied  that  he  intended  me  no  injustice 
in  the  speech  referred  to,   and  that  his  opinions  and  sentiments  must  have  been  misrepresented. 
Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  this  matter — I  return  the  correspondence. 

W.  H.  HARRISON, 
T.  D.  Carneal. 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  12,  1840. 

My  dear  Colonel:—!  enclose  your  speech  as  published  in  the  Chillicothe  Advertiser.  The  re- 
porter of  your  speech  so  far  as  you  speak  of  General  Harrison,  has  surely  misconceived  you.  I 
jnot  only  so  think,  but  have  so  said.  An  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn,  that  you  are  not  only  in 
doubt  as  regarded  his  courage,  but  that  you  had  but  little  respect  for  him  as  a  commanding  gene- 
ral. My  personal  regard  for  you,  induces  me  alone  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject  and  fur- 
nish you  an  opportunity  of  correcting  what  1  conceive  to  be  an  erroneous  and  garbled  report  of 
what  you  did  say  in  Chillicothe  on  the  9th  inst. 

From  the  enclosed  remarks  of  Col.  C.  S.  Todd  you  will  at  once  dincoverthat  you  take  issue  and 
widely  differ.  If  consistent  with  your  feelings  furnish  me  with  your  views  on  the  subject.  They 
will  be  published  or  not  as  you  may  desire.     Truly  your  friend, 

T.  D.  CARNEAL. 

Col.  R,  M.  Johnson,  V.  P.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Mansfield,  Aug.  18th,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir:— Your  favor  has  been  received,  in  which  you  observe,  that  by  my  reported 
speech,  an  inference  may  be  drawn  that  I  am  not  only  in  doubt  as  regards  the  courage  of  Gen,. 
Harrison,  but  that  I  had  but  little  respect  for  him  as  a  commanding  general.  I  am  happy  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  informing  you  that  during  my  service  with  Gen.  Harrison,  I  had  no  cause  to 
doubt  his  courage,  but  consider  him  a  brave  man,  and  always  expressed  myself  to  that  effect — nor 
have  I  ever  diapproved  or  censured  any  of  his  measures  as  commanding  general  in  the  pursuit  of 
Proctor,  or  in  the  buttle  of  the  Thames— every  thing  I  saw  met  my  entire  approbation,  and  I  have 
never  spoken  of  it  in  any  other  terms.  In  speaking  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  and  the  part  acted  by 
my  regiment,  I  did  not  intend  to  increase  the  merit  of  that  regiment,  or  to  diminish  the  merit  claimed 
by  others,  much  less  did  1  intend  to  imply  that  Gen.  Harrison,  or  Gov.  Shelby,  or  any  officer  attach- 
ed to  the  army  avoided  duty  of  danger.  Each  had  his  part  to  act,  and  I  should  feel  myself  much 
degraded  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  perform  their  duty  fearless  of  danger — nor  have  I  e\er 
doubted,  that  those  gallant  officers  were  precisely  where  duty  called  them.  I  regret  that  in  such 
a  battle,  where  our  country  was  victorious,  that  there  should  be  a  controversy  about  the  merit  due 
to  the  actors  in  that  battle.  I  claim  nothing  above  the  most  humble  soldier,  who  performed  his 
duty  on  that  occasion,  nor  shall  any  earthly  consideration  ever  induce  me  knowingly  to  do  injus- 
tice to  the  commanding  officer,  Governor  Shelby,  or  any  other  in  that  army.  I  have  thus  con- 
fined myself  to  general  remarks,  not  knowing  in  what  particular  fact  injustice  i3  supposed  to  have 
been  done  to  General  Harrison.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  particular  issue  is  made  as  to  the 
facts  stated  in  the  reported  speech,  respecting  which  I  had  no  agency.  I  shall  feel  no  difficulty  to 
state  facts  as  far  as  my  own  personal  knowledge  extends,  and  what  I  understood  from  others,  and 
not  to  censure  or  criminate,  but  to  state  the  truth  as  far  as  I  know  or  believe  the  facts.  I  expect 
to  be  in  your  city  on  Sunday,  the  23d,  on  my  way  home,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you. 

J  '  RH.  M,  JOHNSON. 

Maj.  Tho.  D.  Carneal. 
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